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year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
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6“ IME AND THE HOUR” is celebrating ‘“ Famous 


Persons at Home,” and for its fifty-first subject 

takes Dr. Charles G. Ames of Boston, formerly 

editor of the Christian Register. After a word 

of the highest praise to his predecessor, James 
Freeman Clarke, he is described as a man “with a continu- 
ally enlarging horizon, embracing every service which man 
can do to man, and excluding no good influence, moral, 
physical, or spiritual....He is practical and sincere, a 
genuine humorist at bottom, and with all his gentleness of 
manner a discoverer of men’s secret thoughts, with a glance 
keen as a hawk, and a face which is half quizzical and half 
benediction.” There is a slight mistake in the age, but no 
matter. Dr. Ames is young enough in spirit to answer to the 
description, even if, he had been made ten years younger 
than he was. It is not true, however, that he was ordained 
at the tender age of eleven years. 


Wuart are the race feeling, the race prejudice, the race 
hatred, the race madness, which we hear so much about? 
Who knows just what it is in himself which makes him feel 
at home with even strangers of one race, and ill at ease with 
both acquaintances and strangers of some other race? There 
are evident reasons for likes and dislikes which can be 
pointed out. But they do not go to the root of the matter. 
To some extent race prejudices may be suppressed by educa- 
tion and reason; and yet they often break out in the most un- 
expected places, and apparently without provocation. When 
all race barriers have been broken down to such an extent 
that social intimacy is established, some untoward event may 
separate a social group on racial lines. Marriages between 
men and women of races which are naturally averse- to each 
other commonly end in discord and separation. In a 
rational view of life there is no room for unreasonable preju- 
dices. But in the most rational mind they linger; and, until 
they are extirpated, it will be useless to fix the date for the in- 
auguration of the universal republic. 


a 


Ir is a cheerful sign of the times that there is a tendency 
to bring about union and co-operation between religious 
bodies which have been forced asunder by political or eccle- 
siastical differences. The Episcopal Methodist churches 
North and South, have appointed a joint committee, which 
reports practical measures of co-operation. If adopted, 
these plans-will give the two churches a common catechism, 
hymn-book, and order of worship. Rivalry and antagonism 
in missionary work in foreign countries will also be pre- 
vented. These plans do not necessarily involve a reunion, 
but they make such an event the logical consequence. When 
two branches of the same church suspend hostilities and 
work together in friendly ways, the cause of division having 
been removed, the chasm closes. ‘That is the law of nature 
even with the earthquake and the volcano. 


ed 


Tue fact which is at the basis of what is now known as 
hypnotism is the old familiar experience of the power which 
one mind may exercise over another. ‘The specific means 
employed is “suggestion.” We need not discuss hypnotism 
or form any opinion as to its reality and extent in order to 
understand the meaning and power of suggestion in common 
life. All oratory is based upon it. Persuasion in every form 
proceeds from suggestion to consent. Poetry, art, and music 
suggest, sometimes with intent to persuade, sometimes only 
to please or to instruct. The one common fact of experience 
is that through the suggestion of ideas the emotions may be 
excited and the impulses may be aroused which tend toward 
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the performance of some action akin to the ideas suggested. 
The application of this fact to the publication of details of 
crime which excite the imagination is so evident that, when 
once the attention of intelligent readers is called to it, they 
must see the necessity of refusing to read and circulate the 
“evil communications which corrupt good manners.” ‘The 
newspapers will gladly follow their lead. 


ad 


Now that the whole world is laid open for our inspection 
and we may read news from all its parts every day, many 
new things, both good and evil, come to light. ‘That is, 
being new tu us, they seem not to have happened before. 
But, in a true sense, there is no new thing under the sun. 
Since men began to make records and write history, nothing 
has forced itself upon the attention of men which was not in 
the world before. There is growth and change, but there is 
nothing good or evil which blesses or afflicts society to-day 
which may not be found well rooted and growing in the 
earliest days. The changes which occur in the working of 
natural law are so slow that the records of a thousand years 
scarcely reveal a difference. We hear much about the chang- 
ing of our climate until an old-fashioned torrid wave, or an 
old-fashioned snow-storm, or a “change in the Gulf Stream ” 
calls attention to the old records. Important things happen. 
They are well remembered by the generation affected by 
them. Then they are forgotten. After about half a century 
they happen over again, and then are welcomed or dreaded 
as new developments of human nature. 


a 


Gen. Joun Eaton of Washington, D.C., is reported to 
have said in a lecture that Mormonism is rapidly spreading. 
The Mormons are working quietly in many parts of the 
country. They travel in pairs, and work after the method of 
the revivalists, although more quietly. They still have po- 
litical power, and the end is not yet. 


a 


Pror. Keutsry of the University of Michigan has taken 
a religious census of students in the State universities, with 
some surprising, results. Such a census cannot be wholly 
accurate, because, to some extent, it partakes a little of the 
nature of an inquisition. Few students like to say that they 
have no religion and care nothing for any church. Still, 
one would have expected more than 12 per cent. to be with- 
out definite church connection or preference. The propor- 
tion of Unitarian students to all others was remarkably large. 
For instance, according to the census, there are eight hun- 
dred Methodists in the country to every one Unitarian; and 
yet in the universities there was one Unitarian student to 
every six Methodist students. This proportion holds even in 
five States, where there are not all together twenty Unitarian 
churches. It is difficult to account for this disproportionate 
number of Unitarian students, unless it may be that “the 
mission in college towns” is more effective than we knew. 
The sons of older graduates may show the impression made 
upon their fathers who have gone out from the colleges and 
been lost to view in towns where there were no Unitarian 
churches. 

a 


WE offer our young people this week a symposium on 
‘Good Citizenship,” suggested by the lives of Lincoln and 
Washington. These two men, coming from social ranks 
which even in America are hardly within hailing distance of 
each other, in a wonderful way illustrate the essential princi- 
ples upon which the American Republic is founded. Their 
lives and the services which they rendered to the country 
show how a few essential principles of character and con- 
duct may create out of the common stuff of manhood ideal 
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leaders of men. Neither Washington nor Lincoln surpassed 
all of their fellow-citizens in native capacity. ‘ Many others 
were as gifted by nature in solid qualities, while they sur- 
passed them in learning, in brilliant accomplishments, and 
in the ordinary furnishing for public life. But these two, 
because they put their trust in a few of the simplest princi- 
ples of common honesty, of honor, of loyalty to the common 
welfare, and to a law supreme over all human interests, be- 
came illustrious. The principles they trusted re-enforced 
every power of the intellect and conscience until they became 
almost supernatural figures. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans to-day who, consciously or otherwise, regard these two 
men as acting under direct divine inspiration. They have 
become almost deified heroes. The imagination still works 
its beneficent miracles. 


The Best in Men. 


A statement frequently made to show that a minister can- 
not be a good judge of character is: ‘“‘ Men show the best 
there is in them to the minister. He does not see the worst 
side.” : 

If a minister is one who is unobservant and blind to things 
going on under his eyes, he may, because he sees the best in 
men, become an innocent fool. He may be the prey of all 
designing men, and be used by sharpers and frauds of various 
kinds because he does not detect the evil lurking in their 
designs. This, however, is not the result of seeing the best 
that is in men: it is mere incapacity, and would be equally 
marked if he saw only the worst that is in men. Such a 
man as a lawyer would be a failure. 

Beginning with the lowest grade of human beings and 
classifying them according to their qualities, it is manifest 
enough that the majority upon this earth are below the 
middle line of intelligence and virtue. It is easy enough for 
any one having a moderate degree of intelligence and some 
moral culture to see that men are brutal and vicious. It re- 
quires no special sagacity to detect the evil in one’s self or in 
our neighbors. It is always reasonable to take it for granted 
that in moral character and habit the majority of men are 
exceedingly defective. 

But there is wisdom of a higher kind. Those who are 
below the middle line of intelligence and virtue may dimly 
perceive the good which is shining in the better lives of 
those who have surpassed them in culture and character. 
They may feel in themselves something which responds to 
sentiments which are nobler than those that rule their own 
lives, but no man on the lower level can by any possibility 
properly judge or understand one who is far above him. 
But one who is himself filled with the inspiration of knowl- 
edge and virtue, whose eyes are open and whose sympathies 
are alert, may easily see in baser natures the good which is 
concealed in them. He may see what they do not,— that there 
are powers in them unsuspected by themselves, sentiments 
lying unused and affections unawakened which constitute 
their better selves. 

Moreover, he who sees the best side of a man may, if he 
have spiritual energy to impart, bring out and confirm that 
better element, so that one may come to himself, the truer 
self, which a wiser and better man could understand and 
co-operate with. 

A wise and good man may also have opportunities of see- 
ing in another man good qualities not called out in common 
life. Edward Atkinson relates an incident in the life of 
Hon. George S. Boutwell, whose eightieth birthday his 
friends have recently been celebrating. When Mr. Boutwell 
was Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it was rumored that 
he felt the necessity of returning to private life in order to 
increase his income. Mr. Atkinson was commissioned by 
certain unknown friends to ask Mr. Boutwell if he would 
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accept from them an addition to his salary of $2,500 a year. 
He replied that under no circumstances could he accept any 
payment from private persons, even in aid of his perform- 
ance of a public duty. Now it is probable that Mr. Bout- 
well’s minister would have known the trait in his character 
which made it impossible for him to act so that even a sus- 
picion could taint his record. 

When Judge Hoar was in public service at Washington, 
he, like all other men, was subject to criticism and the sus- 
picions of those who thought they knew men because they 
knew the evil of the world. But at any time his minister 
could have testified that they knew little of the man who 
could for one moment imagine that his integrity would yield 
a hair’s breadth to the most potent temptation to use power 
for anything but the public welfare. 

Elihu B. Washburne bore his part in the heat of political 
controversy, and among political intrigues stood fast to that 
which was right. At last he won the praise of the whole 
civilized world for the moderation, the sympathy, and the 
justice of his conduct in Paris. French, Germans, English, 
all agreed to honor and to trust him; but his minister, who 
knew the childlike simplicity of his religious faith and the 
unquestioning loyalty of his well-trained conscience, could 
have said, “I know the best in the man, and the worst will 
not prevail against him.” 

In public life, men are tried and tempted under conditions 
which test and strain every power which they use. Often 
they drag each other down, and make the evil possible be- 
cause they believe evil things of each other. One man who 
stands among them, but above them, knowing the good that 
is in them, and showing the good that is in himself, may lift 
all their thought and action to a higher level. The very 
existence of the Christian Church depends upon this power 
of divining the good and making it effective. 


The Underlying Faith. 


Ir is often said by good-natured people that the differ- 
ences between religious denominations are a good thing, and 
it is easily assumed that these differences will continue to the 
end of time. In other words, there are deep facts in human 
nature which call for Baptists and Second Adventists and 
Lutherans and all the rest of the sects that constitute the 
world of Protestantism. “By like reasomng, human nature 
must be continually represented by a variety of religions, 
from South African fetichism to the latest form of Japanese 
Buddhism or Boston Theosophy. These diversities, it is 
thought, redeem the world from a dull and unpicturesque 
monotony. As competition is called the life of trade, so 
these struggling forms of faith develop the more vigorous life 
of religion. 

This genial praise of denominationalism is most often 
heard at some love-feast, where the lions and the lambs of 
competing sects sit down together over the universal oysters 
and ice-cream. Being for a moment in sympathy, they are 
pleased to compliment each other on the importance of their 
differences. 

There is something of truth as well as good-nature in this 
kind of concession. The little Greek commonwealths, the 
Italian cities, the American colonies, doubtless possessed a 
value for the world in maintaining for a while their separate 
and individual existence. The principle of liberty learned to 
embody itself on a small scale in a single State before it 
could ‘embrace a continent in its sway. So, likewise, the 
principles of individual responsibility and religious liberty, in 
their first attempts to be incarnated, developed all manner of 
experiments and idiosyncrasies. The manifestations of relig- 
ion, moreover, depend very largely upon the quality of the 
moral and spiritual climate in which men live. The differ- 
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ences in climate between tropical Africa and Rome, or 
between a Kentucky mountain-side and a New England 
village, naturally produce very different forms of faith. 
Obviously, if men live apart from each other, they will 
develop different dialects, different customs, different religions. 

The question, however, which we are considering is simply 
whether it is true to expect that men who live together under 
the same sky, with the same moral and spiritual climate, 
with substantially the same education,— in other words, with 
the same civilization,— will continue to demand a hundred 
different sectarian varieties, in order to express their relig- 
ious life. In every other relation the world is learning 
economy and closer organization. Must we always put up 
with the waste and the division of moral and spiritual forces 
that we see to-day in every little town, with its dozen strug- 
gling churches ? 

We will promptly concede that there are certain profound 
tendencies in human nature, the preponderance of one or the 
other of which over the rest always somewhat differentiates 
men from each other. There is such a tendency toward 
the love of ceremonial in religion, demanding, perhaps for- 
ever, that there shall be a high or ritualistic church. Grant- 
ing that we must have with us the churches of the priests 
and the churches of the prophets, the great conservative and 
the progressive parties in religion, is it in the least neces- 
sary that the end of the’ twentieth century must still build 
churches founded on the doctrine of immersion or on Sab- 
batarianism ? 

The fact is that the differences that mostly make sects and 
denominations do not any longer represent religious life, but 
the want of it. Gather together the saints from all the de- 
nominations of America,— we mean the men and women of 
the deepest and most vital religious experience,— and try to 
discover what they are thinking about, from what sources 
they derive their life, what the prime articles of their faith 
are. ‘They are not thinking about the Trinity or everlast- 
ing punishment or any other dogma. They do not care to. 
urge upon you the special differences that have hitherto dis- 
tinguished their church. It is doubtful if many of them 
would cross the street merely to convert you from your pres- 
ent opinions to theirs. These minor differences concern the 
shallower minds and the men of superficial religion. 

What is it, then, that all the sweet and true-hearted and 
deeply religious men and women, whose lives go down to the 
great tap-root of reality, are coming to agree in caring for 
more than for all the differences that separate them ? 

They agree in their underlying faith,—that this is some- 
how God’s world, that it is a world in which it is safe, and 
only safe, to do right, that its supreme law is good will, that 
in concrete terms the type of life known as “ Christ-like” is 
the imperative and winning type, to conform to which lifts 
every son of man to be a child of God. Here is the con- 
sensus of the competent. Here is the common faith of the 
new century, destined to merge needless and petty denomina- 
tional lines into a larger unity, as surely as the old provincial 
and colonial jealousies are already merged in the absorbing 
and grander life of the nation. 

“ This is all very fine,” some one possibly answers, “ but it 
is too simple. It is as if you tried to unite people on the 
minimum of faith, the lowest common denominator of relig- 
ion.” We are not trying at all to unite people. We have 
no more wish to force denominations together than to 
compel the English language upon our emigrants. If they 
come here, if they do business, if they want our common 
citizenship, the common language forces itself upon them. 
So genuine men to-day, in any enlightened community, can- 
not know each other without coming upon the underlying 
religion, “ 

Moreover, this deeper faith is not a minimum. The divi- 
sion line, the difference, is the minimum. What twig on the 
tree or what sturdy branch would think of calling the trunk 
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of the tree the “minimum of its life”? What honest varia- 
tion in the life of religion does not grow out of the faith in 
the Eternal Goodness? ‘The truth is, this human life is all 
too short to work out our underlying faith to its consequences. 


Ethics and Occultism. 


When Peter of Catania, the first vicar-general of the 
Franciscans, died, we are told that many miracles were 
performed at his tomb. Vast crowds of people came, bring- 
ing gifts, and asking the intercession of the new saint. The 
routine of the convent of St. Mary of the Angels was inter- 
rupted, and the simple habits of the brethren were in danger 
of being spoiled by the sudden influx of devotees. It was 
then that Saint Francis of Assisi showed his common sense 
and his shrewd appreciation of the situation. Going to the 
door of the tomb, he addressed the dead man in his most 
persuasive tones: “ Brother Peter, while living, you always 
obeyed me punctually. I command you to do so now. 
Those who come to your grave are troublesome to us. Our 
poverty is offended, and our quiet infringed upon so that our 
discipline becomes relaxed. I command you, on your vow of 
obedience, to do no more miracles!” From that moment, 
says the Franciscan chronicler, no more miracles were per- 
formed at the tomb of Brother Peter. 

Saint Francis had no rationalistic objection to miracles. 
Indeed, like all other men of his time, he accepted them in 
the most matter-of-fact way. He was, however, aware that 
it was possible to get too much of a good thing. When there 
was overproduction in miracles, they lost their value. When 
they began to interfere with the every-day virtues and the 
necessary discipline, it was time to call a halt. Miracles, 
like everything else, must be judged by their fruits. If the 
standard of spiritual life had been lowered rather than 
elevated by Brother Peter’s marvels, it was time for him to 
stop. 

This common-sense attitude of Saint Francis we commend 
to those who are seeking for signs and wonders. One of the 
remarkable results of the breaking up of the traditional forms 
of religion is the revival of interest in all sorts of mysterious 
phenomena. ‘Thousands are anxiously peering into the dark 
places in search of a power which they fail to recognize in 
the common light of day. 

We do not care here to discuss the reality of the alleged 
phenomena which to many seems so important. There 
are unexplored territories in the mental as in the physical 
realm, and we know not what wonders may be discovered. 
The wise man is careful to preserve an open mind, and is 
hospitable to new ideas. 

There is need, however, of caution here. We should re- 
member that one who ventures into an unexplored country 
must be thoroughly equipped if he is to increase the sum of 
human knowledge. ‘“ Psychical research” has an imposing 
and enticing sound, but it needs as much preparation as 
would be required for a voyage of polar exploration. The 
definition of the term given in the Century Dictionary ought 
to give pause to the tyro who feels that all that is needed 
is a certain intellectual audacity. It is “experimental and 
observational research into alleged phenomena apparently 
implying a connection with another world, or faculties un- 
known to psychologists.” This is evidently work for an 
expert. One must know what the psychologists know, and 
something more, before he can lay claim to any new dis- 
covery. He must be certain that no natural explanation can 
be given before he invokes the supernatural. He must be 
a master of the experimental method, and capable of holding 
his judgment in suspense, he must be cool and cautious,— 
in short, he must be everything which the tyro is not. 

Greater even than the danger of intellectual bewilderment 
is that of ethical degeneration. Morality belongs not to the 
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occult, but to the practical and the definite. Its precepts 
are the results of hard experience, not of reverie. It deals 
not with vague and grandiose conceptions, but with homely 
facts and necessary relations. 

Strict honesty in speech is important to ordinary persons, 

because it is the only way they have of getting at their 
neighbor’s real thought. The gift of clairvoyance would 
change all that. Temperance and all the kindred virtues, 
would have no meaning to a disembodied spirit. All the 
prudential virtues have grown out of the sense of our limita- 
tions. Living upon narrow margins, we have been compelled 
carefully to husband our resources. But what if these limita- 
tions were suddenly removed? We can only say that in 
that case our notions of our duty would have to be revised. 
The impulse of pity’comes at the sight of suffering; but, if 
we are suddenly illuminated and come to believe that pain is 
an illusion, we must argue that our sympathy is also illusory. 
Modern philanthropy is chiefly interested in removing cer- 
tain physical conditions which the experience of mankind 
declares to be evil. But, if there is no physical evil, what 
then? ‘ 
We have before us a little pamphlet of a seer who declares 
that the age-long struggle of humanity is at an end. Men 
are to be freed from all their trials by the universal use of 
“omni-magnetism.” All one needs to do, this sage declares, 
in order to attain his objects, is to “ omni-magnetize his en- 
vironment.” That having been done, it is evident that every- 
thing else will come easy. Poverty is to be abolished in the 
omni-magnetized republic; and ample revenues procured by 
“a tax on time,” each citizen giving a few moments each day 
to “ The Universal Welfare.” This single tax on time will 
cause no inconvenience, as, there being no work to do, all 
citizens will have more time than they know what to do with. 
After revelling amid the wonders of “‘ omni-magnetism,” Poor 
Richard’s praises of frugality, industry, and perseverance 
seem unusually commonplace. After the fathomless abysses 
of the occult the ordinary maxims of morality seem like an 
anti-climax. 

Most of us would find it hard to prove that “ omni-mag-- 
netism ” may not exist, and that it would not be an excellent 
thing to have, and we may be perfectly willing to believe in 
astral bodies when they are proved to exist; but in the 
mean time we ask to be excused from giving too much thought 
to such subjects. 

When obscure speculations interfere with plain duties, the 
choice is not difficult. We have to make an honest living, 
to educate our families, to see that the State is governed 
justly, that suffering is relieved, and that our consciences are 
kept void of offence. In our religion the chief thing must 
always be to develop that natural piety that keeps the heart 
pure and wholesome. When the modern thaumaturgist in- 
trudes upon this sphere, we must, like Saint Francis, say 
kindly, but firmly, “ Brother, do no more miracles.” 


Current Topics. 


Ir now appears that the letter which Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome wrote to his friend Canalejas at Havana, and which 
contained personal criticisms of President McKinley in terms 
approaching the scurrilous, was stolen out of the post-office 
at Havana, and submitted to the State department at Wash- 
ington by agents of the Cuban junta at New York. 


J 


THE entire transaction is an example of the deftness and 
the delicate execution of Spanish intrigue. The Cubans 
realized at the very beginning of the war that half its battles 
were to be fought at Washington. They sent a capable 
representative to the national capital to foster the interests 
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of the patriots. It was soon realized that in Senor de Lome 
the Cubans had a watchful opponent, full of resources and 
expedients. Every method that contained the possibility of 
success was employed to discredit the Spanish minister. 
The fact that he is finally in deep discredit is evidence of 
the success of his enemies. 

a 


THE conduct of the administration in the incident has 
been so eminently governed by moderation and dignity that 
even the foreign press, which always avails itself of an 
opportunity to champion the quarrel of any European nation 
with the government at Washington, graciously admitted 
that Senor de Lome’s blunder was entirely without excuse, 
and that the attitude of the State department in the matter 
is open to no objections. 

at 


THE country’s exports for 1897 amounted to $1,032,007,- 
603. This exceeds all existing records in the history of 
American foreign trade. The imports for the same period 
were valued at $764,730,412. Part of the enormous in- 
crease in the volume of exports is ascribed, of course, to the 
abundance of the harvests in this country combined with the 
very considerable shortage abroad. A comparison of the 
agricultural exports during 1896 with the shipments of 1897 
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THE daily newspapers in New York have been complain- 
ing bitterly of the unclean condition of the city streets since 
Tammany went into power. During the recent storm the 
street-cleaning department of the metropolis is said to have 
given up completely any attempt to cope with existing condi- 
tions. The editors who are hostile to Tammany argue that 
Col. Waring, with a Strong administration at his back, could 
have handled efficiently any emergency short of a volcanic 
eruption. 

& 


THE saving of the passengers and crew of the Holland- 
American liner, “‘ Veendam,” by the officers and crew of the 
“St. Louis,” was one of the most dramatic events of modern 
steamship travel. An enormous hole had been knocked into 
the side of the “ Veendam.” In spite of heroic labor at the 
pumps by the crew and passengers of the “ Veendam,” the 
water continued to pour into the vessel in a perfect flood 
until the fires were extinguished. The vessel was about to 
sink when the “ Veendam’s ” signals of distress were answered 
by the appearance of the “St. Louis.” The work of transfer- 
ring the two hundred human beings on board the “ Veendam” 
to the decks of the American liner was accomplished in the 
nick of time, as a part of the “ Veendam ” was under water 
when Capt Stenger, her brave commander, stepped into 
the last boat to leave the wreck. 


* 


Czar Nicuovas II. is determined that Prince George 
of Greece shall be governor of Crete. In his parting inter- 
view with the admiral who was to take charge of the Rus- 
sian naval squadron in the Mediterranean, the emperor de- 
clared to him definitely, and repeated his declaration by way 
of emphasis, that it was his (the emperor’s) will, “and that 
of his friends,” that Prince George should be the adminis- 
trator of government in Crete. 


a7 


THERE is no doubt that M. Zola was aware, when his case 
was called in court, that the process was to be a whitewash- 
ing one. Nevertheless, he has fought his case with grim 
determination at every step. - Even if the finding of the jury 
is against him, as it is fairly certain to be in the present 
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state of political inflammation that is affecting the public mind 
in France, Zola has shown the utter flimsiness of the govern- 
ment’s case against himself, and has proved what he set out 
to prove in the first place-—that the Dreyfus court-martial 
was a cut-and-dried affair, whose purpose was a political 
rather than a judicial one. This may or may not argue the 
innocence of Alfred Dreyfus of the charges on which he was 
convicted. His conviction, however, has been shown by 
Zola’s witnesses to have been entirely illegal. 


Fd 


A DISTRESSING feature of the trial of M. Zola has been the 
sorry display of venality and corruption by the press of the 
French Republic. The judges hampered M. Zola out- 
rageously by not permitting the testimony of witnesses whom 
he had called. As if this were not enough of a travesty on 
legal justice, moral justice was denied the defendant by a 
refusal of the government papers to print the testimony which 
he produced in spite of the great obstacles that were inter- 
posed by the court. 

Fd 


CHINA continues to make concessions to her numerous 
friends. She has consented to pay an enormous indemnity 
for the justifiable murder of a French citizen. Germany has 
obtained permission to build a short railroad line from Kiaou- 
Chou into the interior; and England will be allowed to build 
a long and important railroad from Burmah, in India, to 
Yunnan, in the south-western portion of China. Japan, on 
the other hand, has declared that she will not insist on the 
payment of the Chinese war indemnity, and that she will 
occupy Wei-Hai-Wei permanently instead. 


a 


THE small countries of the Balkan peninsula, under the 
leadership of Bulgaria, are trying to form a coalition against 
Turkey. Such a coalition could put into the field of military 
operations an army of 500,000 men, and would be very useful 
in certain contingencies. Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro 
belong to the same race, and are further bound by ties of 
religion which would aid materially in the formation of a 
coalition for mutual defence. 


5d 


THE great trouble with these small Balkanic countries is 
their intense rivalry in Macedonia, which is inhabited partly 
by Greeks, partly by Bulgarians, and partly by Servians. A 
common plan of action could be followed up to the moment 
when the partition of Macedonia is mentioned. After that 
point of the proceedings the federation would collapse, and 
its members would turn one upon the other with all the 
bitterness arising from centuries of intense rivalry. 


Bad 


Tue rumor that the Emperor Francis Joseph I. is about to 
relinquish the powers of State, and_transfer them into the 
hands of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, is significant, be- 
cause it is very likely founded on a basis of prospective fact. 
The years of the reign of the old emperor have been many 
and bitter. He has had unparalleled political misfortunes to 
contend with, and his life has been overshadowed by domes- 
tic bereavements and infelicities. In many respects Francis 
Joseph I. is the most pathetic figure in Europe. Whatever 
the error of his political doctrines, he is sincerely loved and 
honored by his subjects of all the various nationalities in the 
empire. It does not require a very great stretch of the 
imagination to foresee disaster when that strong hand, 
nervous sometimes, and not always perfectly steady, but in- 
variably strong, is removed from the mechanism that is keep- 
ing the hostile elements together into a semblance of peace 
and political unity. 
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A FRENCH illustrated paper, in a series of articles written 
by a special commissioner who has been studying industrial 
conditions in this country, discusses the scope of American 
competition with France, chiefly in the direction of agricult- 
_ural products. The commissioner finds that the great ad- 
vantage which American farming interests enjoy over those 
of France are the agricultural schools and colleges. 


Bad 


Count GustTavE KaLNoky, whose death the cable has 
announced, may well be termed Austria’s “ Grand Old Man.” 
The dead count was a diplomat of many campaigns. After 
serving his novitiate and the intermediate stages in the dip- 
lomatic service of Austria-Hungary, he was appointed min- 
ister of foreign affairs in 1881, and held the office uninter- 
ruptedly for fourteen years. When he did fall, it was through 
a diplomatic blunder similar in certain respects to the one 
that has just terminated the career of Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome. 


»* 


DuRinc his years of service in the Austro-Hungarian for- 
eign office, Count Kalnoky did much to check Russian ag- 
‘gression in south-eastern Europe. He was unreservedly 
devoted to the triple alliance, and thereby earned the opposi- 
tion of the Hungarians, who were the direct instrument of 
his downfall. This devotion to the Drezbund was, of course, 
in a line with his constant distrust of Russia, and his con- 
stant endeavor to block the southward tread of the northern 
bear. 


Brevities. 


The French republic is on trial. Zola stands in the 
criminal’s dock; but, if he is not fairly tried, the republic 
will be convicted. 


Gladstone has suffered from neuralgic pains; but his splen- 
did vitality, maintained by temperance and simplicity of 
living, still sustains him. 


The Pacific Unitarian speaks of our paper in a wise and 
sympathetic way. It calls attention to the fact that the two 
papers may now be had for the cost of the old Register. 


A correspondence is going on in the Hvange/ist concerning 
Unitarians. It proceeds onthe supposition that they are of 
different kinds, and the advice given is to keep the latch- 
string out for the good ones. 


We receive many “ Letters to the Editor ” which would fill 
one, two, or three columns of our paper. Commonly, we can- 
not use them; but we should welcome bright, good-natured 
letters of from one to two hundred words on important 
topics. 


The Unitarian students in the Harvard Divinity School 
last week made an offer of service in places near Boston 
where no Unitarian church exists. If there are towns where 
there is evident need of such a movement, it would be desir- 
able to invite the co-operation of these young nien. 


An expert is one who knows thoroughly the subject of 
which he treats. He has found out all there is to know 
about it. The public service ought to have such men in 
every department. Civilization largely depends upon the 
ability of the people to choose experts and put them in the 
right place. 


The churches of Wellesley Hills, Mass., have adopted a 
plan which, so far as we know, is unique. They publish a 
paper edited by all of the ministers, each having his own de- 
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partment for church notices, news, and whatever concerns 
the interests of the town. With little expense, all gain by 
such co-operation, and no one is the worse for it. 


What an Englishman calls a public school we know as a 
private school. What he calls a board school we call a pub- 
lic school. Our public schools are maintained by the State ; 
and in towns and cities which are thoroughly democratic 
the public school not only furnishes the best education, but 
also secures the attendance of children of all classes. 


The Unitarians are not the only offenders in their treat- 
ment of Christian history and doctrine. The Axaminer 
(Baptist) says of Dr. McGiffert of the Union Theological 
Seminary that he has produced a book which would be con- 
sidered. extreme, even if written by a Unitarian. He does 
not “seem to be quite clear even about the perfection of 
Christ.” 


Ex-President Bartlett of Dartmouth College declines to 
accept the testimony of Dr. Briggs and others, who assert 
that at least four main writers and from three to eight edi- 
tors or “redactors” were concerned in the compilation of 
the Pentateuch. He wishes to know how much concerning 
the patriarchs, Moses, and God the new critics will allow us 
to accept. 


Mr. Eells, who preached recently in the pulpit lately oc- 
cupied by Mr. Eliot of Brooklyn, has withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian Church, in which his father was an honored 
preacher and scholar. The Presbyterian, while regretting his 
change, says, ‘‘ We admire him for leaving the Presbyterian 
Church quietly and honorably, and without causing dis- 
turbance.” 


We wondered a little at the appearance of the editorial in the 
Outlook, upon which we commented last week. The mystery 
was dispelled, however, when we read in a secular newspaper 
that Dr. ‘Abbott, on the way to the ordination of his son in 
Maine, had been “snowed under.” All the lines between 
the car in which he was imprisoned and the editorial office 
of the Outlook were down. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Here’s to the Good Health of Meadville! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

What a glorious world is this in which we live! Not a 
day passes without offering to those that have any money 
some opportunity to do good with it. So it is not as sug- 
gesting a new thing, nor yet as presenting a forlorn hope, 
that I call attention to a certain need at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, but simply as bringing into view a part of the 
divine total of opportunity. There is somebody among the 
readers of the Register who would like to do five thousand 
dollars’ worth of good to the Unitarian Church if he felt sure 
that he saw the way. Will that reader give heed to the fol- 
lowing suggestion? 

Meadville needs a new building, containing a gymnasium, 
a dining hall, and a kitchen. Such a structure could be 
erected for $5,000. It is a very practical need, but it has 
far-reaching spiritual bearings. For the good of the denom- 
ination and its work, we should require that our school at 
Meadville send forth as our future leaders and inspirers 
ministers who are sound in body, cheery in spirit, wholesome 
of thought, and of gentlemanly demeanor. With rare- ex- 
ceptions, only such can be of vital service to us; and, in self- 
defence against the possibility of any deficiency in these 
directions, we should equip Meadville with this gymnasium, 
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which will provide the students with physical culture, and 
this common hall, in which the spirit of courtesy and the 
essential feeling of comradeship will be promoted. The 
denomination ought to take a paternal interest in these young 
men who are destined to affect it so strongly for good or for 
ill, and see to it that nothing is lacking in their present sur- 
roundings which would add to their manliness and _ refine- 
ment. So, with an eye to the future well-being of our be- 
loved Church, I give you the toast, “To the good health of 
Meadville!” Who will respond to it with a check? 


Cuar_Les E. St. Joun, 
Of the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological School. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Translation, 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Seneca, Ep. Mor. iv. 2. 


A true man shrinks not from his due of sweat. 
His hard-won virtue is of lofty strain, 

Even and all-subduing: it must grow 

By patient knowledge and discerning art 

To judge, clear-eyed, things human and divine. 
Such is life’s end and goal. If thou attain, 

The fellow, not the suppliant, shalt thou be 

Of blessed gods. How reach this pinnacle ? 
Not when thou toilest o’er the Apennine 

Or through Candavian wilds; no wreckful coast 
Nor Scylla nor Charybdis needst thou see; 

Nor buy safe conduct of marauders bold. 

The way is safe and plain. ’Tis Nature’s track, 
From which not wandering, thou shalt grow divine. 
Divine! Can gold array thee like a god? 

Or bordered toga? Lo! the gods are naked! 
Fame hast thou, and applause? Remember, then, 
How God abides unseen, and men blaspheme 
Unpunished! Art thou great and worshipful, 
When on thy litter, through the staring street, 
Thy slaves convey thee? Yet the highest God 
Bears all things up, unaided and self-moved! 
Seek thou for that which cannot change or fail ! 
Where? Inthy soul! Be just, benignant, free! 
So in thy body a great god shall dwell. 

In slave or freedman or in Roman born 

The soul alone is great. Our names of rank 
Sprang from ambition or injurious deeds. 

Thy only honor, worth, and high degree 

Is, if a god inhabiteth in thee! 


The Strength of the Hills. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


I, 


Not less valuable than the spinning-wheel and the milking- 
stool as promoters of civilization are the rifle and the axe. 
As one rides through the Cumberland Mountains, at times 
for considerable distances with little sight of human kind, 
the sharp report of the long-barrelled squirrel rifle or the 
clear ring of the axe echoed afar over wooded valley and 
rocky ridge come to be characteristic long-range evidences 
of the presence of men. ‘The long, old rifle with projecting 
ramrod wound with tow has satisfied the mountaineers since 
the disappearance of the flint-lock till now, when the dimi- 
nution of big game and the advent of revenue officers, to- 
gether with a desire to be, in some respects at least, abreast 
of the outer world, has brought in the Winchester, of which 
the mountaineer affirms that “you can load it Sunday and 
fire it all the week.” When the railroad was approaching 
Cumberland Gap and got opposite the historic ford on the 
Wilderness Road, a single mountaineer, with a Winchester 
across his knees, sat in the fence corner where the survey 
reached his land, and held the entire corporation at arms 
length till he had received what he counted adequate com- 
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pensation for his land. One hears no complaint in the 
mountains against “ government by injunction.” 

The axe has had and has its share; but, until timber 
began to have a value, the mountaineer rarely cut a tree 
except to build a house or to get a coon or possum. (These 
words, as pronounced by people who know no better, have 
each an utterly useless syllable.) The beginnings of a field 
in the mountains are not marked by the felling of the trees, 
but by “ deadening ” them. 

There is something most sad to me in a deadening. No 
sooner are the trees girdled than the ground is scratched 
with the “side-hill plough,” and the corn is planted. The 
leaves come out the first spring from sheer force of habit, 
but are, oh, so puny and short-lived, and look so pitiful on 
giant trees making their last desperate effort to live. The 
plough has a hard time of it the first year. The small under- 
growth has been cut off. The grubbing-hoe has done its 
superficial work, but must supplement its effort at each 
ploughing for a number of years, as the plough-point strikes 
roots hitherto undiscovered. Thus in time the smaller trees 
are gathered out, and the larger ones are ploughed around 
and given at first a wide berth. This decreases year by year 
as the life dies in the outer roots; and at length the plough 
grazes the strong roots close at the base of the stump, and 
the tree is ignored till it falls of its own weight. 

I have never brought myself to approve of this method. 
If a grand old tree must die, it deserves the execution of a 
soldier. But to be hanged in irons, and to remain high up 
on the mountain side a sight for gods and men, its bones 
bleaching in the sun and rattling in the wind,—this is dis- 
graceful. Higher than Gilderoy’s kite — for Gilderoy’s kite 
was his body, a good old English word, and he was hanged 
on a gallows exceeding high in Edinburgh, 1636 — hang 
these skeleton forests, each tree doomed to stand as its 
own tombstone, marking the grave of its former glory, where 
gladly it would hide its once proud but now dishonored 
head if any friend in pity or in love would cut it down. The 
end comes at last; for the roots decay, and even the well-sea- 
soned and diminished trunk grows top-heavy. Then comes a 
storm when the gods of the mountains are at war, and the 
old skeletons in armor gain an hour of life and stand to do 
battle with the winds. It is a hopeless battle, but a glorious 
one. Sometimes the old tree wrenches a thunderbolt from 
the storm king, and strikes itself dead with the stolen weapon, 
lest it be bound again, Prometheus-like, to long disgrace and 
punishment. And again it meets the storm with bared 
breast, and, falling, comes to earth with a crash that rivals 
the thunder, and shouts its own joyous release from disgrace 
to oblivion. 

In the autumn, when the fodder has been pulled, and the 
corn has been hauled— “hauled in slide-loads”—to the 
barn, and is waiting for the merry husking and the search 
for the too infrequent red ears, the neighborhood gathers for 
a log-rolling. Oxen and axes, and log-chains and hand- 
spikes, and possibly a jug of uncolored corn-juice, on which 
the government of the United States is supposed to have col- 
lected a revenue of go cents a gallon, but about which there 
is a perpetual interrogation-point, standing for a question 
that had better not be asked,— these, and the strong arms 
of the men of the neighborhood, and some hot coals carried 
up the mountain from the cabin fire, perform the last glad 
rites; and the souls of the monarchs of the forests ascend 
to heaven like Elijah of old in a chariot, and drawn by 
horses of fire. 

Yet I cannot blame the mountaineer for making his fields 
with the least possible labor, nor, for that matter, his roads, 
though I do not enjoy the latter any better than the former. 
A mountain road must follow either the trend of a moun- 
tain or the course of a stream. The roads along the 
streams are the more frequent, and all in all the better 
ones. As the hills beside the streams are likely to be. 
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abrupt, and the valleys are found first on one side and then 
on the other, the roads must make frequent changes from 
side to side; and there are very few bridges. As the bed of 
the stream is the most level part of the way, the ford is 
often a diagonal one; and there are times when the moun- 
taineers’ pleasantry is significant in speaking of “fordin’ the 
creek lengthways.” And, by the way, the mountaineer 
never says “crick,” but pronounces the word correctly. 

And, having made a road that can be gotten over, it is 
little wonder that the mountaineer is content, without con- 
stantly improving it. And, having a sufficient acreage to 
provide him with corn, he has little ambition to join field to 
field, till there be no room. So generation after generation, 
except for the natural increase, which has necessitated new 
deadening here and there, the presence of man has wrought 
relatively few changes on the face of nature in the Cumber- 
land Mountains; and the mountaineers have themselves been 
but little changed. For the changing process is mutual; and 
the Creator, having a man in sore need of subjugation, ac- 
complished the required work with greatest ease by com- 
manding him to subdue the earth. “The earth helped” by 
subduing the man. Within limits, this mutual process has 
gone on in the mountains; but it is not so far advanced but 
that we are able to study our own evolution there, as we 
learn the story of the creation of the earth from the study of 
the nebulz and of Saturn’s rings. 

“What’s in a name?” A great deal, Mr. Shakespeare ; 
and, begging your pardon, the rose would not smell as sweet 
if called an onion. ‘There is a celestial diameter between 
the name of “the Pretender” of English history and “ Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie ” of Scottish song. And the ancestors of 
these mountaineers loved the gallant Prince Charlie. They 
sang with beating hearts and keen claymores : — 


“ Follow thee, follow thee, 
Wha wouldna follow thee ? 
Lang hast thou loved and trusted us fairly ! 
Charlie! Charlie! 
Wha wouldna follow thee? 
King o’ the Highland heart, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie! ” 


Though the songs in honor of Charlie now sung in the 
mountains are degenerate specimens, set to forfeit games, 
such as: — 
‘“ Charlie’s neat, an’ Charlie’s sweet, 
An’ Charlie he’s a dandy. 


Charlie he’s a nice young man, 
He feeds those girls on candy!” 


they are lineal descendants of the songs with which the 
Highlanders hailed the Stuart prince in 1745, determined to 


“Crown him rightfu’, lawfu’ king. 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie?” 


Scotland became an uncomfortable place for many of these 
old Highlanders just after the battle of Culloden, and they 
sought a home in Virginia. The rich lands toward the coast 
were taken up ; and the highlands were better for Highlanders, 
anyway. So into that section of America which deserves to 
be called our Highland region these sturdy McGregors and 
Galloways and McAllisters went; and there they have main- 
tained the civilization of their time, with some adjustments 
to modern life. The story of their work for America 
in three great wars is one but little known, and of thrilling 
interest. The historian as yet has passed it; and it has 
hardly begun to attract the attention of writers of fiction, 
though more than one story-writer has found themes of in- 
terest in the present life of that region. When that history 
shall at length be written in all its simple beauty, telling of 
days when men were brave and women true, it will prove 
one of the most interesting and inspiring episodes in the life 
of our country. 
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Western Letter. 


At the recent day‘of prayer for colleges, Mr. Fenn of the 
First Church of Chicago was invited to address one-half of 
the undergraduates in the University of Chicago, and Mr. 
Jones of All Souls the other half. This was the more 
noteworthy because it was the action of the students. The 
undergraduates in our Chicago University are allowed to 
manage certain matters for themselves, among which is the 
selection of the persons who are to address them on the day 
of prayer for colleges. Therefore, the choice of men like 
Jones and Fenn is a noteworthy sign of the times. It is 
even more so, because, so far as we have observed, it has 
not been deemed worthy of note by any orthodox periodical. 
Mr. Fenn was unfortunately prevented from accepting this 
invitation tendered him by the students. We understand, 
however, that he has been asked to deliver the Convocation 
Sermon at the next quarterly Convocation in April. This 
invitation is a sign of the honor in which Mr. Fenn is held 
by the outside world, as the university has tried to keep its 
baccalaureate sermon on a high level by asking only promi- 
nent men to preach it. The level of the sermon has not 
always been as high as the position of the preacher would 
lead one to expect, while clearness of thought has often been 
sadly lacking; but we may be sure that the minister of the 
First Church will not fall below the highest level, while he 
will give his audience a clearness of thought that ought to 
have its effect. We shall look forward with interest to the 
discourse and its results. 

Revival meetings in Unitarian churches seem to be grow- 
ing quite common of late. They have been advocated for 
some years past by the secretary of the Western Conference. 
A year ago a series of such meetings was planned for the 
Central West, but was given up because of the impossibility 
of securing suitable speakers. This year another series was 
attempted, and the same lack of speakers prevented the com- 
plete carrying out of the plan. A few meetings, however, 
were held with the assistance of Miss Gordon, Mr. Hosmer, 
and Mr. Gould. Buda, Burlington, Keokuk, and Quincy 
were the places in which we attempted to rouse up the relig- 
ious life of the men and women in our community who feel 
themselves shut out of the orthodox churches by their intel- 
lectual convictions. Though this experiment was tried 
under very unfavorable circumstances, the immediate result 
was gratifying in the warm and earnest spirit which the 
speakers found in these week-day congregations. We shall 
watch the later results with much interest, and we certainly 
hope that these may be favorable enough to justify our 
national missionary organization in providing for such mis- 
sionary meetings every year. If we could find some one of 
our ministers who is able to do this sort of work success- 
fully, it would be money well spent to put-him in the field 
all the year round, of course dividing the time between 
different parts of the country. We should be very glad to 
have such help a portion of the year here in the Central] 
West. 

The church at Alton is one of our oldest and strongest 
societies, and it has just succeeded in securing one of the 
most promising of our young ministers, Rev. George R. 
Gebauer of Cincinnati. His acceptance of the call to Alton 
has caused much regret, not only in his own society, but in 
several other places where there are vacancies, so that the 
Alton people are envied as well as congratulated. And Mr. 
Gebauer is to be envied and congratulated, too, if the cordial 
and earnest welcome the secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence found at Alton is a fair sample of the people in that 
society. The location of the church is said to be an ob- 
stacle to its greatest usefulness, as the streets about it have 
been cut down ll the building seems to sit almost on a 
tower. One visitor described it by saying that you climb 
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and clin till you think you must have got to heaven, when 
you find yourself only in the cellar of the Unitarian church. 
But, in spite of its unfavorable site, it seems to have flour- 
ished well under the five years’ pastorate of Mr. Backus, its 
last minister ; and it was with the sincerest sorrow that they 
parted from him. He certainly carries their love with him 
into his arduous labor at Streator, where we are glad to learn 
his work is prospering also, as shown by the growing con- 
gregation and increased interest. A. W. G. 


Church Membership as a Means of Religious Life. 


BY CHARLES TILDEN SEMPERS. 


Dr. M. J. Savage in the report of the Council at the late 
conference at Saratoga called attention to the disfavor into 
which formal church membership has fallen in some places. 
The Council considered this a grave mistake and made an 
earnest plea for the training of young people for active and 
convinced membership in our churches. : 

The friends of this recommendation very gladly acquiesce 
in the affirmation that nothing less than genuine spirituality 
can create a healthy religious life in the Church or in the in- 
dividual. Neither are they in love with ecclesiastical mil- 
linery or the mechanical manufacture of churgh members. 
As the English language has its limitations, the word “ for- 
mal” is perhaps as good as any word in the language for 
the purpose used. It has a good meaning as well as a bad. 
Why not take it as it was meant,—in a good sense? So 
used, it means that there should be some recognized manner 
by which persons are constituted members of the church. 
This may be simple or otherwise, as each church may decide ; 
but it should be an orderly, established method, clearly under- 
stood. The recommendation was not intended to make en- 
trance into the church difficult by imposing a form of ad- 
mission from which any sensitive person might shrink. 
Moreover, the objection to a public form ought speedily to 
vanish before the reasons for such an observance. The object 
of an open, public acknowledgment of sympathy with the 
church is threefold, to deepen that sympathy in the new 
member, to quicken the devotion of those already in the 
church, to win others outside the church to a like interest 
and service. There is nothing so impressive as an act, noth- 
ing so contagious as an example. The life of the church is 
strengthened by having a form of entrance to its membership 
which gives a spiritual stimulus to all who participate in it 
either as principals or witnesses. 

The signing of one’s name in a book of church members 
should carry with it a deep sense of obligation. For the indi- 
vidual it may do much; yet, since this private method of 
joining the church loses the opportunity of sharing its sig- 
nificance with a congregation of sympathetic witnesses, it is 
natural to conclude that a person joining in this way gives 
and receives less than is made possible by a public social act 
in the presence of the entire church. In many of our parishes 
there is not even this simple form of accepting the obliga- 
tions of church membership by writing one’s name in a 
book. The church has lapsed. Nothing remains but the 
parish organization, which persons are urged to join often on 
the ground that it implies no religious obligation of any kind. 
It is not uncommon that men and women in our parishes do 
not feel themselves as responsible as they would, were they 
church members. 

It is not to be supposed that the utterance by word or 
symbol of the obligations of church membership will trans- 
form men and women into saints. The critics of the method 
ought not to expect«unreasonable things of it. Children go 
wrong with the best of training. It does not follow that no 
training is better. People are unfaithful to their marriage 
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vows, therefore, say the advocates of free love, abolish mar- 
riage vows. ‘This argument against joining the church is of 
the same character. Yet the condemnation of the church 
member who leads a bad life testifies that he is not what he is 
expected to be. It is an involuntary testimony to the impor- 
tance and meaning of church vows. It shows, in spite of 
common disparagement, that church membership does stand 
for a high conception of life. 

This indeed is the one requirement of the Unitarian 
church, thatan applicant for its fellowship should be in sym- 
pathy with its ethical purpose. He may believe more than 
the Saratoga platform of 1894: he may believe less. If he 
wants to live a good life, and help on the Church which 
stands for entire intellectual freedom, for righteousness rather 
than dogma, he is entirely eligible and gladly welcome to all 
the obligations and privileges of our fellowship, even if he is 
lacking in that religious certitude he would be glad to 
possess. 

Some of the friends of this recommendation believe in 
observing the services of communion and baptism. They do 
not understand the spirit of Unitarianism to require these of 
any member who makes it a matter of principle to abstain 
from them. ‘They would oppose any such proposition as 
hostile to the genius of our Church. We have achieved en- 
tire freedom of thought and conscience for the individual: 
now let the Church organize that freedom for the service of 
righteousness. 

The church should organize all human lives that desire the 


reign of justice and right into a disciplined working force, re- 


gardless of their speculative certainties or uncertainties, their 
doctrinal agreements or differences. The man who believes — 
in righteousness and justice, and wants to serve them, is on 
the highway to God. Let the church welcome all such, and 
give them a share in its work. 

Church membership so conceived should be exempt from 
the objections usually alleged against it. Being primarily a 
pledge and stimulus to a good life largely conceived, not as 
a narrow way of personal salvation, but as salvation and ser- 
vice always one and inseparable, there is no reason why 
children should not at an early age be received into the 
church. If our minimum of dogma should appear to be in- 
sufficient for them at a later age, they are at entire liberty to 
add to it or even to go from us. We could excommunicate 
no one for such a reason. 

In the Register of January 6 of this year President Jordan 
of Stanford University brought forward excellent reasons for 
the confirmation of children. ‘These were grounded on a 
scientific study of youth. ‘They set forth the advantage to 
the child. The scientific method applied to the study of our 
parishes yields the same result. If the Unitarian church 
exists which has such a superabundance of spirituality that it 
can afford to neglect its young, most of us have yet to learn 
of it. Some of us have heard and even known of churches 
lacking not only in numbers, but in religion. The resolu- 
tion of the Worcester Conference aims at remedying each of 
these defects. 

It is not enough to say the means proposed are mechanical. 
A machine is a device for conserving and applying power. 
It is a noteworthy fact that Dr. Minot J. Savage, who long 
stood upon the ground of those who make these familiar 
objections, himself drew up and introduced the recommenda- 
tion of the Council at the National Conference. This recom- 
mendation is an attempt to get into practical working the 
wisdom and experience of the whole church. It is not a plea 
for formalism, ecclesiasticism, unspiritual church machinery : 
it is a cry out of the wreck of parishes and the dissipation of 
our forces for the conservation of every element of power, 
the deepening of the sense of religious obligation in our 
people, that our Church as a working body may be less un- 
worthy of its magnificent gospel and its unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity. 
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To his Violin. 


What is good? While God’s unfinished opus 
Multitudinous harmony obeys, 

Evil is a dissonance, not a discord, 
Soon to be resolved to happier phrase,— 


From time immemorial permitted, 
Lest the too sweet melody grow tame, 
And, untouched of pathos or of daring, 
Hearts should never know what hearts proclaim : 


The unstained, unconquerable valor; 
The unflinching loyalties of love. 
Or, if evil be at worst a blunder 
No musician ever could approve, 


The mere bungling of a hand that faltered,— 
Mine or his who bade the planets poise,— 
What a thing unthinkable for smallness 
Is your frayed E string one touch destroys. 


How that sea-gull out across the bay there 
Rows himself at leisure up the blue! 
Evil the mere eddy from his wing-sweep, 
Good the morning path he must pursue. 
Close with, “ Love is but the perfect knowledge,— 
The one thing no failure can befall ; 
Loving kindness betters loving credence ; 
Love and only love is best of all.” 


— Bliss Carman, in “ Beyond the Gamut.” 


Che Pulpit. 


Cold. 


BY REV. A, G. JENNINGS. 


“ For it was cold.’”’— JOHN xviii. 18, 


These words were spoken in connection with Peter’s de- 
nial of the Son of Man, and may in part explain his unfaith- 
fulness at that time; “for it was cold.” Peter standing in 
the judgment-hall of Caiaphas, shivering and shaking over 
a few dying embers, was depressed, had not that courage 
which he would have had upon ordinary occasions. 

It is said that cold weather always has a tendency to pro- 
duce that effect. A famous arctic explorer says the spirits 
of his men would become so depressed at times that it was 
almost impossible to drag them through one of those long 
and dreary arctic winters, and a great many were inclined 
to suicide. 

Probably we should not have considered that weather in 
Jerusalem cold at all, and it may appear strange that I sug- 
gest the depressing effects it may have had on Peter; but we 
should remember that people living in that country, and at 
that time, had not the appliances that we have for resisting 
the cold, hence they felt it much more than we should do. 
Cold weather ordinarily not only depresses, but it leads to 
penuriousness as well. Every business man must have no- 
ticed that it is very hard to raise money, even collect debts, 
in a long and dreary winter. It is also difficult to get peo- 
ple to attend church. If one ever feels rebellious and like 
denying Christ, it is when, like Peter, he is cold. 

Cold weather likewise blights and destroys. If the tem- 
perature should continue, as it has done for the past week, for 
any length of time, we or our posterity would degenerate 
into a race of dwarfs, as have the Esquimaux. It is likewise 
dwarfing to vegetation: we cannot have the fruits or grains 
which are raised in warmer countries. And yet we live in a 
mild climate in comparison with some that are inhabited on 
this earth. In order to judge of the real effects of cold 
weather, we should go to Alaska or some other northern out- 
post. There very little will grow except mosses and lichens. 
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The natives are inferior, and even the brute creation is influ- 
enced by the cold. Nothing, indeed, is so destructive, so 
blighting, so withering, in both animate and inanimate nat- 
ure, as cold weather. How the trees divest themselves of 
their leaves at its approach! How the flowers hide them- 
selves in their beds! How the streams and lakes encase 
themselves in armor, as if awaiting the attack of a deadly 
enemy! Everything stands braced and guarded against it. 
And well it may; for not only is cold weather destructive, it 
is also deceptive. The very coldest weather does not seem 
cold at all. If the wind is still, we think it has moderated. 
We go out, when suddenly a sharp twinge causes us to 
raise our hands to our faces; and, behold, they are frozen 1 

Extreme cold weather acts upon the system like a narcotic 
or poison. At first it exhilarates, then depresses, then de- 
stroys: Its strength is Titanic. Geologists tell us that 
those great mountains in Switzerland were thrown up by its 
force. It is much more powerful than gunpowder : it is 
slower, it is true, but, when it moves, it shakes the universe. 
We can hardly realize what a tremendous power it is. It 
will lift the heaviest weight: it will break the hardest rock. 
There is absolutely nothing that can stand before it. Yes, 
cold weather is powerful: it is withering, depressing, dwarf- 
ing. And yet, in spite of all this, paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is really no such thing as cold. Here are its 
effects, and yet cold is a nonentity. It is simply absence of 
heat: it is as fictitious as the dark. Perhaps you do not be- 
lieve this,— you mother, sitting in your bleak, icy room, 
wrapping your thin shawl around you and around the forms 
of your children. Perhaps you do not believe this,— you 
sailor, perishing, freezing, dying, clinging to your cracking 
shrouds on the shores of Nahant, in Massachusetts Bay. 
Perhaps we none of us believe this. And yet it is true, none 
the less; for such is the word of science. There is no 
cold. 

But does this knowledge save us? Does it dart one ray 
of comfort into that shivering mother’s heart? Not at all. 
She suffers from its effects just the same. What shall we 
say, then? that there is power in things which have no real 
existence? Yes, we must say just that. There is power in 
darkness which would destroy every living thing if it could 
only be left long enough to do its work. The same is true 
of many other things in nature. The same is true, likewise, 
in the moral and spiritual world. There are things—so to 
speak— which have no existence; and yet we are liable to 
fall victims to their power. 

Some people think they have solved the problem of evil 
when they declare that it is only a nonentity, absence of 
good. But is this any protection against it? Does it lessen 
the danger for a man to know that he is fleeing from a 
shadow? Not at all: he may be overcome just the same. 
Let me dwell on this analogy between cold weather and sin, 
or evil. I have already spoken of some of the effects of 
cold weather. Let me now speak of some of the effects of 
sin. Glance over the pages of your morning newspaper,— 
read of the murders and the robberies of the previous night, 
read of the social difficulties, the business irregularities, the 
defalcations, embezzlements, and the like,—and then tell 
me, if you can, there is no such thing as evil in the world. 
Evil, too, is not unlike the cold in this respect. It dwarfs a 
man both physically and intellectually. An evil person is 
always marked, as was Cain. Wherever he goes. he bears 
his brand of infirmity with him. But this is not all. Evil 
is transmitted to posterity. Jehovah visits the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. If evil should continue in a family, and there were 
no counteracting influences, that family would deteriorate in 
stature and in intellect just as it would if left to the unre- 
strained influences of the cold. 

Evil, too, affects inanimate nature. “I went by the field 
of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
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understanding ; and, lo! it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.” Sin, too, is deceptive. At first 
it 1s very troublesome. The conscience of a young man is 
usually quick and tender. I can imagine how a young 
person must feel after his first oath or his first theft. But, 
after a time, the feeling of remorse passes away. The 
spiritual life is less active; and, if now the person continues 
sinning, conscience is silenced altogether. The sinner is now 
more comfortable, just as a man feels when he is freezing 
to death,— now he does not want to be disturbed. He 
has no longer use for any church. He regards all religion 
only as a superstition and a snare. Some one says just at 
this point a man always begins to ask “where Cain got his 
wife.” There is scarcely any hope for such a person this 
side the grave. 

Evil, too, like the cold, attacks a man in his weak places. 
At first he resists. Then he thinks he will go a little way, for 
experience’ sake. He is strong, he knows himself, he can 
turn back at any time in his career. Alas the deception! 
The danger is greater than he anticipated. It is not easy to 
withdraw from evil courses after the first step is taken. Am 
I wrong? Go ask the defaulter, as I did once_in a prison- 
house in Indiana. It was the old story,— speculation, debt, 
into the toils, from which to extricate himself he committed 
his crime. 

Evil also is Titanic. After it begins its work, there is 
hardly any power that can withstand it. There is scarcely 
anything that a man will not do, there is scarcely anything 
that he will not endure, while under its influence. It will 
transform an otherwise kind father into a perfect demon of 
wrath. It will go to the ends of the earth to accomplish its 
designs. It is likewise depressing. No man can be light- 
hearted and happy with sin pressing on his soul. 

So I might go on showing the effects of evil, that nega- 


tion, that nonentity; but perhaps I have said enough, and 


I am sure you will listen now while I tell you how to resist 
it. Shall we raise a Salvation Army, and fight it from our 
doors? Shall we banish it to regions of outer darkness 
where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth? Alas! here is 
a difficulty: you cannot banish a nonentity. You cannot 
drive it away, for there is nothing to drive: you are only 
fighting a.shadow, combating the dark. What, then, must 
we do? Simply this: treat evil as you would cold weather. 
You cannot drive the cold from your houses. What you do 
is to generate its opposite, heat. Heat is an entity, is real. 
Bring in heat, and cold weather will disappear, as does the 
darkness before the rising sun. In order to dissipate evil, 
bring in good. Deal with an entity, and you will hear no 
more of evil influences in your land. 

It may be well for us to consider a little further this point, 
for here so many of our failures to help others come in. We 
begin by thinking of evil as an entity, and then we begin 
fighting it; or we think we are fighting it when we are only 
fighting its effects. Whenever an offence is committed 
against society, the usual way is to destroy. We take our 
sinning classes and put them in prison, doing them all the 
harm we can; and in this way we expect to banish evil from 
our midst. But do we drive away evil? Not at all. No 
man was ever made better through fear. Now, if instead of 
punishment we would substitute the idea of education, if in- 
stead of trying to crush the evil in a man we would try to 
develop the good,— for, surely, every man possesses good 
qualities,— it would not be long before evil would disappear. 

The same is true of evil institutions,— the saloon, for in- 
stance. I question if anything is ever gained for temperance 
by fighting the liquor traffic. Let the effort be spent in 
building up some counteracting influence,— opening club- 
houses, libraries, and reading-rooms where people can go for 
society and shelter,— and saloons will be deserted, and fail for 
want of patronage. Peoplé congregate in saloons for the 
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hospitality there afforded them. Miss Addams of Hull 
House in Chicago Says that the one great want of the poor 
man to-day is society, companionship. Furnish means for 
these outside the saloons, and these nuisances will banish 
themselves, as does a shadow, when you bring in the light. 

ey he same principle will apply to the government of our 
children. As well might you try to drive out cold with a 
broomstick as to banish evil from your household by means 
of the rod. Kindle in the hearts of your little ones the fires 
of love and devotion, and they will not go astray. Find the 
good in everybody and develop it, and the evil will disappear, 
as does the morning mist before the ascending orb of day. 

Now let me tell you how to bring in the good or how de- 
velop it. Let us turn to our analogy of heat, and see how 
that is generated. Tyndall tells us that heat comes from 
friction ; and friction means motion, activity. It is the same 
in morals. Goodness always comes from activity. A man, 
in order to be good, must be good for something, must do 
something for those about him. “Lovest thou me?” said 
Jesus to his disciples; and, when one of them answered, 
“Lord, thou knowest I love thee,” Jesus said, “Feed my 
sheep.” ‘“ Not every one who saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
The Samaritan was called the good because he helped the 
fallen Jew. I think this should be the test for virtue, both 
for an individual and for society,— ‘“ What does he do?” or 
“What does it d@ for mankind?” This is how we should 
test our churches,— What do they do, or what do they stand 
for in our communities? I know it may be difficult to tell 
always just what good a man or an institution does. He or 
it may be doing most good while seemingly doing but very 
little. Still, that should be our standard,—doing, and not 
believing only. 

I make this emphatic, for we do so err in this direction. 
There are so many negatively good people in the world, who 
are good simply because they do no harm,— who never lie, 
who never steal, who never bear false witness. They are 
therefore called good on this account. Now we admit a 
man should not do these things, and yet I say a man is not: 
good on that account. A man can never remain good 
who is simply passive, acting on the defensive. Let us 
have men of action, even if they do err occasionally. Jesus 
must have had this in mind when he pronounced his 
terrible anathema against the Pharisees, declaring that the 
publicans and harlots should go into heaven before these. 

The great fault with the Mosaic legislation was its nega- 
tive character,“ Thou shalt not.” Jesus commanded men to 
love one another, do good, be good. Let us then take this 
lesson to heart, for we need more active goodness in the 
world at the present time. The sin of omission is even 
more common than the sin of commission,— 


“Tt isn’t the thing that you do, dear, 
But the thing that you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun,— 

The tender word forgotten, 

The letter you did not write, 

The flowers you did not send, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night.” 


Let us then beware of negatives: let us deal more with the 
positive and affirmative, and we shall have something then 
that we can influence and control. 

I am aware it is easier to say all this than todo it. It is 
easy. to bid others bring in the real, the positive ; but it is not 
an easy thing to do, for the natural tendency of every one 
and everything is toward its opposite. In every entity there 
is a tendency to nonentity, to inertia. It is only the divine 
energy which moves and creates. In order then to succeed, 
we should have at least a spark of the divine energy in our- 
selves. And this can only come by devotion and persistency 
in our work, However, if we are only as diligent in bringing 
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forward the good in our communities as we have been this 
winter in keeping the fires burning in our homes, the victory 
will be ours at last. And then, as we think upon what we 
have done, we shall have as much cause for being thankful 
that we have been coworkers with God as we have had on 
one of our cold days for the houses that have sheltered us 
and the means at our disposal to banish that nonentity, cold, 
from our doors. 


Good Citizenship.* 


[From Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.] 


“We here highly resolve that... this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that the government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Requisites of a Citizen. 


BY JOHN D, LONG. 


The first requisite in a good citizen is to be a good man,— 
honest, industrious, generous, and truthful. Not every good 
man, however, fulfills all the conditions of good citizenship. 
A good citizen is not only upright and loyal in his personal, 
social, and business relations, but he takes an interest in the 
welfare and government of his country. He gives his atten- 
tion to the interests of the neighborhood, his town, and his 

‘State. He first informs himself thoroughly with regard to 
public questions. He looks at both sides; he avoids preju- 
dice; he votes at every election; he takes part in primary 
meetings for the nomination of candidates; he is not dis- 
couraged or sour because he is not himself chosen for office, 
or because he is disappointed at the defeat of friends; he 
knows that the government of the people is the government 
of all the people, and that “all the people’ means all shades 
and conditions of people; he knows that such a great mass 

. cannot always act with the utmost discretion or wisdom, and 
that its action, on the whole, is the action of the average in- 
telligence and honesty. If, therefore, things sometimes go 
wrong, he will only work the harder to make them go right, 
remembering that in the long run, though with many a twist 
and turn, like Tennyson’s brook, things do go right. 

The good citizen will not confine his public service merely 
to political matters. He will be alive and enterprising to 
everything that benefits the community in which he lives; he 
will not be afraid to stand up for the right sentiment, and to 
resist the wrong; he will take part in bettering the condition 
of those around him by his example, by his charity, and by 
his participation in whatever makes for the public good; and 
he will have his reward in the broadening and strengthening 
of his own life, which will be in proportion to the broaden- 
ing and strengthening influence he brings upon the life 
around him. 


The Old South Work. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


I do not think that I can contribute any better word to this 
discussion of the promotion of good citizenship among our 
young people than a word which I spoke some time ago con- 
cerning Mrs. Hemenway, the founder of the Old South Work 
in Boston, which has been the principal instrumentality 
through which I have myself rendered service in this cause. 
On February 22, Washington’s birthday, Boston dedicates a 
school-house in her honor, the first school in Boston to 
bear a woman’s name. If men and women everywhere 
would dedicate themselves to the promotion of intelligent 
patriotism and good citizenship among the young, as she 


* The material for this symposium arranged for the benefit of the Young People’s 
Religious Union by the national secretary. 
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dedicated herself, the future of our politics and of the 
nation would be secure. 

In the first place she saved the Old South Meeting-house. 
She contributed $100,000 toward the fund necessary to pre- 
vent its destruction. It is hard for us to realize, so much 
deeper is the reverence for historic places which the great 
anniversaries of these late years have done so much to beget, 
that in our very centennial year, 1876, the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, the most sacred and historic structure in Boston, 
was in danger of destruction. The old Hancock house for 
which, could it be restored, Boston would to-day pour out 
unlimited treasure, had gone with but feeble protest, only a 
dozen years before; and but for Mrs. Hemenway the Old 
South Meeting-house would have gone in 1876. She saved 
it; and, having saved it, she determined that it should not 
stand an idle monument, the tomb of the great ghosts, but a 
living temple of patriotism. She knew the didactic power 
of great associations; and every one who in these twenty 
years has been in the habit of going to the lectures and cele- 
brations at the Old South knows with what added force 
many a lesson has been taught within the walls which heard 
the tread of Washington, and which still echo the words of 
Samuel Adams and James Otis and Joseph Warren. ; 

The machinery of the Old South Work has been the sim- 
plest. That is why any city, if it has public-spirited people 
to sustain it, can easily carry on such work. ‘That is why 
work like it, owing its parentage and impulse to it, has been 
undertaken in Providence and Hartford and Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia and Indianapolis and Chicago and Madison 
and elsewhere. That is why men and women all over the 
country, organized in societies or not, who are really in 
earnest about good citizenship, can do much to promote 
similar work in the cities and towns in which they live. We 
have believed at the Old South Meeting-house in the power 
of the spoken word and the printed page. We have had 
lectures, and we have circulated historical leaflets. We have 
given prizes for the best essays on subjects in American 
history by graduates of the high schools. We have organ- 
ized these splendid young essayists into an Old South His- 
torical Society, which has its monthly meetings, full of good 
writing and speaking, and full of enthusiasm. We have an 
annual historical pilgrimage, last year to the home of Whit- 
tier on the Merrimack, in which six or seven hundred joined. 
If any readers of the Aegister will write to the Directors of 
the Old South Work, Old South Meeting-house, Boston, 
papers will be sent, telling all about its work. We wish that 
our programmes might be taken up by circles in a thousand 
places. We wish that every great city in the land had its 
Mary Hemenway, doing there what she did for Boston. 


Homes and Institutions, 


BY ALICE N. LINCOLN. 


We must consider our subject on broad lines, and as 
briefly defined by the statement that we are all seeking to 
secure what will mean the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. This is where the test of patriotism, as well as of citi- 
zenship, comes in. ‘These two are intimately related. 

A writer in one of our magazines has spoken of good 
citizenship as the “ rarest of American virtues.” The propo- 
sition at first glance shocks us. We Americans are proud of 
our country, and with reason. Weare proud of our national 
institutions, and will give our time —yes, and our lives —to 
defending them. Why is it, then, that, when it comes to tak- 
ing a part in matters which even more immediately concern 
us, our municipal duties, many of us hang back, defer action, 
and withhold interest? Until we stop grumbling, and begin 
to work to bring about a better condition of affairs, we have 
no right to condemn the existing order of things. 

The subject of better dwellings for the poor is one which 
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the best element of society is beginning to consider seriously. 
More and more the feeling is growing that every one is en- 
titled to good air, good light, clean and healthful surround- 
ings. ‘The idea is steadily gaining that the way in which 
people live, and the kind of houses they live in, concern all 
classes of the community. A decided decrease in pauperism 
and crime is effected when the masses of the people in any 
community can be induced or forced to live under better 
and more healthful conditions. Examples of this are 
Glasgow, Berlin, where there are no slums, Birmingham, and 
also to some extent in Boston, as instanced by the neat 
dwellings of the Co-operative Building Company on Harrison 
Avenue. 

Another matter which has to do with good citizenship is 
the way in which the poor in public institutions of any large 
city are treated. It is the glory of the present age that 
so much is done to benefit suffering humanity; and _ this 
is true of private philanthropy, but, when it comes to public 
charitable relief, we have much to learn. Relief must be 
given so as not to encourage pauperism and crime. Our 
duty as citizens comprises the care of the defective 
and dependent classes. Our good government clubs, 
citizens’ associations, and the like, must take a share in 
these two problems,— how to reduce the ranks of pauper- 
ism and crime and how to afford good and comfortable 
homes to our working people. 

For this nobler citizenship, to which as children of God we 
are all entitled, may we both work and pray! 


“ Politically. 
BY ALFRED S. ROE. 


To me, Christian citizenship has always been synonymous 
with good citizenship; and on this line whatever I have had 
to say has been expressed. Our dear Doctor Holmes, of 
precious memory, was wont to say that the best education 
was that which began with one’s grandfather,—in other 
words, that ancestry and environment have much to do with 
tastes and character. The same remark applies with in- 
creased force to the man who is or ought to be a good citi- 
zen. Clearly, he is not up to the standard who stands aloof 
and will not, for any reason, discharge the duties which are 
laid upon every man of average ability. It is not enough 
to complain because men of inferior merit hold office and 
engage in the making of laws. The question is, What have 
you done to make things better? Have you attended the 
caucuses in your town, ward, or precinct? Have you been 
reckoned a force to be dealt with by the heelers who see in 
politics simply a chance for making a dollar? If you have 
not, then you have no right to complain at the situation, 
however disagreeable it may be. That foul pool near your 
dwelling will never be removed, simply because you do not 
like it nor because you daily anathematize it. You will have 
to take off your coat and, with others of like mind, do actual 
hard work, drain, stir up, and effectually eradicate the evil. 
Faults in the body politic are to be effaced in no other way. 
Like the boy in the tree, in the old spelling-book, the politi- 
cian-on-the-make will thumb his nose at you while you are 
using fair words and grass; but, when you throw stones at 
him, like that young Jackanapes, he will hasten to come 
down. It behooves the good citizen to be up and doing, 
early and late, to be as tireless as his opponent who is in 
for what he can make, and then, even if not immediately suc- 
cessful, he may congratulate himself on at least making an 
effort. The millennium, nor even Utopia, is not very near us; 
but there is a grand opportunity for every citizen to prove of 
what blood he is, and in this day of Sons and Danghters of 
the Revolution to Jet the world know that he does not live 
altogether in the past. The rule of action for the man who 
desires well of his day and géneration is not a very long one. 
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It is to have the best conception possible of the needs of the 
hour, to have perfect willingness to discharge every duty that 
is laid upon him, to attend caucuses, and to vote every time 
the polls are open. He must not fall out of the procession 
for any cause, but be a part of it, determined, if not at the 
head, to be as near that position as his abilities and attain- 
ments will warrant. 


What We can Do. 


BY CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


The importance of good citizenship is too evident to admit 
of argument or appeal. We all know it, and no one thinks 
of questioning it; and yet we do not have it. Why is it that 
we fail, and what can young people do about it? 

We fail because we have no clear idea of what it really is, 
or because we lack in strength of will. There is a vagueness 
in our idea of what constitutes a good citizen; and, when we 
find what it costs to be one, we are not willing to pay the 
price. We must realize that it is not enough to have good 
impulses and a purpose to vote right. We must gain a pub- 
lic spirit that will induce us to forego ease and comfort on 
occasions, to put aside private interests when necessary, and 
fight the enemies of good government. We must not wait 
till professional politicians have given us the opportunity of 
choice between two sets of rascals. We must do our part to 
see that the people who prefer good government to bad 
have an opportunity to express their choice. In any com- 
munity three-fourths of the people want honest administra- 
tion of public affairs, yet, through apathy or despair, allow 
the other fourth to rule and almost ruin. 

Organization is one important step. In any community it 
is in the power of those who have a proper civil spirit to 
unite against corruption and public plunder, and to stop it. 
A large association, with a small executive committee of 
energetic, high-minded, fearless men, can compel the making 
and enforcing of good laws. 

It is often best to concentrate effort on one salient point. 
The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, a few years 
ago, began a movement for municipal reform by giving the 
city clean streets. It at first took a contract to sweep the 
streets, accepting what the city was paying for notoriously 
poor work, and meeting the loss from its treasury. The lux- 
ury of immaculate streets educated the public to what could 
be done, and gave the association a standing that resulted in 
a phenomenal growth and greatly increased power. Now 
public opinion compels clean streets; and the Merchants’ 
Association is working for higher ends, and is likely to give 
us a clean charter. 

“Young” is a relative term, and not definite. I know 
some members of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
who have gray hair, and others that have none. Some of 
your young people may be too young to vote, and others are 
precluded, from an irrational sex prejudice; but all may do 
something toward good citizenship. You can at least study 
the problem, that, when your time comes, you can act. If 
you cannot vote, perhaps you can plant trees, or fly an 
American flag whenever there is a decent excuse. Above 
all, form the habit of doing something for somebody else 
besides your precious self. No man or woman can bewal 
good citizen who is wrapped in self. Serve your neighbor, 
and the opportunity for serving all your neighbors will open 
for you. 


[Zrom Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address.| 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive to finish the work we are in, ... to do all which may 
achieve a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 


all nations. 
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Sonnets in the Library. 


I look around the walls with eager eyes, 
And many friends of dear old time behold,— 
Some decked in all the glories of fine gold, 
And some in clothing beggars would despise. 
Yet these, as worthiest of my love, I prize; 
For when to me the whole world seemeth cold, 
Or down my cheeks the tears flow uncontrolled, 
I know that solace in their pages lies. 
For not in books in “ full morocco”’ bound, 
“Calf extra,’ or ‘‘pure vellum,’’ snowy white, 
Is sweetest consolation by me found, 
But rather in the ragged, dust-stained tomes, 
Abominations to artistic sight, 
That save on my poor shelves would ne’er find homes. 


I ope a book at hazard, as I stand 
With raptured gaze beside my crowded rows, 
And such the charm its genius o’er me throws 
That soon my little book-room doth expand 
Into illimitable space, where banned 
Is every vestige of life’s cares and woes: 
The sun of happiness upon me glows 
As I peruse the volume in my hand. 
And thus it often is: my soul is borne 
On Fancy’s wings to realms of Love and Light, 
Where perfect peace holds it in glad repose ; 
And, ere the leaves unconsciously I close, 
Again I learn that e’en to those who mourn 
The darkest dreariest days may seem most bright. 


— Thomas Hutchinson. 


A Chapter on Etchings. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


In social centres and cultured circles there 
is scarcely any one who does not recognize 
and appreciate the delicate loveliness of ‘etch- 
ings. Those who are familiar with the 
works of fine etchers are seldom content until 
they possess one or more of these beautiful 
creations. By no other process of engraving 
are the same strength, softness, and beauty 
obtained that are found in an etching. Its 
shadows are deeper, richer, and more velvet- 
like: its high lights are more vivid and brill- 
iant. 

In a day when more garish pictures win 
much of the popular favor, it is a pleasure to 
speak a word in behalf of those in black and 
white, since their refinement and delicacy are 
never equalled by works in color. And, 
when thoughtful attention is turned to etch- 
ings, it will consider, also, the products of 
other fine and recent methods of engraving 
which are affording us such artistic effects. 
The love of bright colors is barbaric: it is 
the subdued tones which are most refining 
and ennobling in their influence. To the 
true esthetic sense the serene autumn hues 
are more pleasing than the brighter colors of 
spring and summer. The quiet terra-cotta of 
the oak-trees is more satisfying than the 
gleaming crimson and yellow of the maples; 
while to the loftiest natures and tastes the 
silent, solemn beauty of the snowy winter 
landscape far surpasses that of any other sea- 


son. Winter, with its white snow and its 
bare brown branches of trees, is Nature’s 
etching. 


But, however great the desire and however 
fair the opportunity to possess an etching, it 
is only the enlightened and informed who 
can intelligently make the purchase. To the 
uninitiated a sense of bewilderment is created 
by etching terms. ‘‘Proof before letters,’ 
‘*signed artist’s proof,’’ ‘‘second state, un- 
signed,’’ ‘‘unlettered impressions,’’ convey 
to them no meaning. It follows, therefore, 
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that, in order to purchase etchings with in- 
telligence and. confidence, some knowledge 
of the process of making them is required. 
The etcher’s art in many respects differs 
from the engraver’s. In engraving, words or 
pictures are with tools cut into a copper 
plate. This plate is inked, and afterward 
wiped clean, leaving the ink only in the 
lines of the letters or of the picture. Plate 
and paper are then passed under a roller- 
press; and the paper, when removed, bears 
the engraved lines. In etching the plate is 
first covered with a coating, or kind of var- 
nish; and in this yielding substance the pict- 
ure is drawn with pointed instrument. The 
plate is then placed in an acid that ‘‘bites,’’ 
or corrodes its surface wherever exposed by 
the lines in the coating. All lines in the 
design would now be of the same depth; but, 
to secure proper effects of distance and per- 
spective, the lines that are meant to be light- 
est in the picture’ are ‘‘stopped out’’ with 
more varnish, and the plate is given a sec- 
ond~acid bath. The lines exposed are thus 
deepened. This process is continued until 
the desired relative strength of lines is se- 
cured. The plate is then cleaned, inked, 
and printed on a roller-press. The printing 
of an etching is sometimes done by the 
etcher; but usually it is done by a skilled 
printer, who works under the direction of the 
etcher. The printer himself must be an 


artist, for the final success of the picture 


depends upon his efforts. 

The first impressions taken from a plate are 
the clearest and finest, as the plate wears out 
with each repeated inking and printing. The 
‘tremarque proof’’ is the earliest and finest 
impression taken from the plate: it bears a 
miniature sketch in the margin, and is signed 
by the etcher, and also by the painter, if the 
etching be copied from a painting. It is 
usually printed on vellum. In many instances 
the etcher’s autograph alone is proof of the 
fine quality of the picture, since he would 
not place his signature upon anything which 
did not meet his approval. 
number of this first set of impressions has 
been printed, the ‘‘remarque,’’ or marginal 
sketch, is omitted; and the proofs then made 
are called ‘‘artists’ proofs.’’ When the im- 
pressions bear the etcher’s name and the 
painter’s in small letters, this grade is the 
‘“proof before letters’’?; that is, before the 
title is added. The next set of proofs has 
the title attached and any further lettering. 
These are ‘‘lettered prints. ’’ 

It is important that the order of taking 
impressions be understood, as the value of 
the picture depends upon the state of the 
plate when taken. When the printing of an 
etching is done by a printer, he submits his 
first efforts to the artist for approval. If 
they are perfectly satisfactory, he signs them. 
Hence the name ‘‘proofs.’’ When, however, 
the etcher prints his own pictures, he has no 
one’s approval to seek but his own. There 
are, therefore, no ‘‘proofs’’ in the sense be- 
fore mentioned: his first set of impressions 
are the ‘‘first state’’ of the plate, the next 
the ‘‘second state,’’ and so on. This does 
not always indicate the value of the work: 
for, when doing his own printing, the artist 
often takes trial impressions before the de- 
sign is complete. Confusion is prevented 
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when these first etchings are called ‘‘trial 
proofs,’’? and the first jiz7shed impressions 
called the ‘‘first state. ’’ 

Etchings are printed upon various kinds of 
paper. Vellum, or prepared calfskin, gives 
delicate and luminous impressions. It is 
difficult to print upon and to frame, but the 
result is most beautiful and satisfactory. 
Japan paper has a warm, mellow tone and 
fine surface; but it is easily blemished until 
it is under glass in the frame. Holland 
paper is best for general use: it is strong and 
durable, and pleasing in its tint. India 
paper is used more for engravings than etch- 
ings. It is thin yellowish paper, usually 
pasted upon firm white backing. * 

Furthermore, it is important to the pur- 
chaser of etchings to know the relative skill 
of different etchers. The choicest proofs— 
the ‘‘remarque proofs’’—of one artist may be 
of great value; while the ‘‘remarque’’ of 
another may be obtained for a nominal 
price. So, also, the last impression from 
a strong, fine plate will be better than the 
first proof from an inferior plate. Until one 
is such a good judge of etchings that he can 
detect a really fine picture at sight, it re- 
mains to make the selection according to the 
rank and reputation of the etcher. There are 
those who think the word ‘‘etching’’ suffi- 
cient to indicate a fine and desirable crea- 
tion, especially if the picture bear the ‘‘re- 
marque,’’ or autograph. For the many who 
cannot afford the most perfect and expensive 
specimens of the art,—such as those of the 
great English etcher, Haden, or those of our 
greatest American etcher, Whistler, —innu- 
merable inexpensive impressions by lesser ar- 
tists are to be had. But here, again, it is 
necessary to discriminate between the low- 
priced pictures of real artists and the cheap, 
worthless works of those who are unworthy to 
be so called. Full purses can command mas- 
terpieces in this as in other arts; but the 
well-informed can buy beautiful etchings at 
most reasonable prices,—for a few dollars, 
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indeed. These are to be found executed by 
such noted Americans as Pennell, Platt, 
Bacher, Farrar, Church, Moran, Van Elten, 
and others. A little knowledge and care 
will secure a good etching for the same price 
for which a poor one may be bought. 

To enhance the clear, delicate beauty of an 
etching, the daintiest and simplest of set- 
tings is desirable. Gold frames on these 
pictures are beautiful and costly. Frames in 
ivory or antique ivory harmonize beautifully 
with the tones of an etching. White, or 
white and gold, are often pleasing. But it is 
essential that these frames shall be neither 
too heavy nor too showy. The size and sub- 
ject of the picture will further determine the 
choice of frame. As far as possible, it is 
agreeable to repeat in the setting the charac- 
ter and tone of the etching. 


Literature. 


The Personal Equation.* 


Why Mr. Peck’s book is named as it is 
named is not clear. The most obvious ex- 
planation is that its title is a confession of 
the predominance of the writer’s own ‘‘per- 
sonal equation,’’ which is never minimized, 
but somewhat aggressively intruded in the 
various articles of which the volume is made 
up. The first article is upon Mr. Howells; 
and, with much of praise, it is depreciatory 
in the main. Mr. Howells is blamed for not 
writing the great American novel, while it is 
confessed that there is as yet no American 
type for such a novel to set forth. What Mr. 
Howells does, we are told, is to set forth a 
New England type. The trouble with him is 
that, although born in Ohio, he afterward 
passed to Massachusetts and became contam- 
inated with the New England atmosphere. 
Even when he writes a New York story, Zhe 
Hazard of New Fortunes, it is written from 
the New England point of view. Mr. Peck 
names Mr. Howells’s three best books, 4 
Modern Instance, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
and Zhe Lady of the Aroostook. When he 
says that Silas Lapham is ‘‘as vital as any- 
thing that art has ever limned,’’ he does not 
stint his praise. But he has an inclination 
to the superlative, for which allowance here, 
as elsewhere, should be made. When he con- 
fesses that he can hardly help liking Bartley 
Hubbard, we recall the saying, — 


‘€A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind, ’’ 


there being in his own writing not a little of 
the quality of the smart newspaper man, with 
an inclination to such monstrous verbal nov- 
elties as ‘‘mentality,’’ from which we pray 
deliverance. In conclusion, he declares the 
trouble with Mr. Howells to be that his pes- 
simism only goes half-way. His own is 
thorough-paced. As between Mr. Howells’s 
sad impatience with the wrongs and miseries 
of human life and Mr. Peck’s sordid and 
‘jolly acquiescence, our inclination to the 
former is without hesitation. 

Those who read the book to the end will 
find the concluding article, ‘‘Quod Minime 
Reris,’’ provocative of serious meditation in 
comparison with the’ first. Its title, ‘‘What 


*Tur Personar Equation. By Harry Thurston Peck. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
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You would least Suppose,’’ is capital, if we 
may interpret it as signifying that the con- 
tents of the article are what we should least 
suppose Mr. Peck would care to write. It is 
a recommendation of Prof. Harnack’s recent 
estimate of early Christian chronological 
probabilities. It is also a misrepresentation. 
To say that ‘‘practically he accepts all the 
Pauline Epistles as genuine’’ is false, espe- 
cially as addressed to a popular audience, 
which would understand the ‘‘all’’ to include 
Hebrews and the Pastoral Epistles, all of 
which Harnack rejects. It is also mislead- 
ing to the general reader to say that the only 
New Testament writing that is pseudonymous 
is the Second Epistle of Peter. Evidently, 
Mr. Peck interprets this as meaning that all 
the other books were written by those whose 
names they bear. But Harnack does not 
think that 1 Peter was written by Peter, nor 
the Epistle of James by James, nor the Jude 
Epistle by Judas, the brother of Jesus, nor 
the Fourth Gospel by John. In short, Har- 
nack’s conclusions are further than those of 
Renan from those of the traditional view. 
Mr. Peck writes his article as a warning to 
the clergy. They must not be in haste to 
promulgate new theories. But the latest the- 
ories are those of Harnack, and here is Mr. 
Peck promulgating them with passionate 
eagerness. His article impresses us as a 
capital illustration of the vice which he de- 
plores. He is a cobbler.criticising a statue 
of which he knows next to nothing. Let us 
hope that not many clergymen rush in so ill- 
prepared as he. There are some of them, 
and not a few, who know the course of criti- 
cism all the way from Baur and Strauss to 
Harnack, all its intervening ebb and flow, 
and who know that, whatever extravagances 
of Baur have been corrected by subsequent 
critics, the most conservative criticism of the 
present time is much nearer his results than 
it is to the traditional conception of the New 
Testament, which has been ground to powder 
between the upper and the nether stones of 
critical inquiry. 

But all this is by the way. We have set the 
concluding paper of Mr. Peck’s volume over 
against the first, in order to contrast the or- 
thodox temper of the former with the pessi- 
mism of the latter. What doth it advantage 
him that Prof. Harnack has reacted from the 
Tiibingen position to one a little nearer to 
the traditional position than was that? In 
his ‘‘Quod Minime Reris’’ he writes like a 
good, old-fashioned Christian; but, in his 
indictment of Mr. Howells, he writes :— 

‘*One may live up to such light as he pos- 
sesses; yet he can never quite be sure that, 

. when the time arrives for the dissolu- 
tion of the ties that bind the body and the 
soul, the sentient part of him may not be 
doomed to go forth shuddering into infinite 
loneliness and everlasting gloom. . . . Physi- 
cal pain may torture him, bereavement may 
wring his heart, and force from him a cry of 
anguish. Yet, even then, he can perceive 
the underlying humor of it all, the useless- 
ness of complaint when one is spitted on the 
skewer of destiny, like a fly upon a pin.”’ 

Now we submit that a plea for traditional 
opinions, as the staple of clerical discourse, 
is ‘‘what you would least expect, ’’—‘‘ quod 
minime reris,’’—from a writer holding such 
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pessimistic opinions as those of Mr. Peck. 
There is something ghastly and revolting in 
the spectacle of a defender of orthodox criti- 
cismn shovelling the dearest hopes and aspira- 
tions of mankind into a dishonored grave, 
and dancing over them a merry jig, ‘his mind 
untrammelled by the cares and the anxieties 
that beset his fellows.’ 

Between the two articles that we have 
named there are others of much _ interest. 
Some of these deal with the later French 
fiction. After much trouble with his oysters, 
it was discovered that George II. liked them 
‘a little gone’’; and Mr. Peck evidently 
prefers a novel which has about it ‘‘a general 
flavor of mild decay.’’ Indeed, he can stand 
it when it is pretty strong. ‘‘Some Notes on 
Political Oratory’’ is the most entertaining 
section of the book, the part about Mr. 
Blaine being at once very interesting and 
extremely kind. ‘‘President Cleveland’’ is 
an article that compares unfavorably with 
Carl Schurz’s on the same subject, in the 
Atlantic. Its argument appears to be that, 
if Mr. Cleveland had used his official 
patronage for all it was worth, he might have 
held his party together and saved it from 
demoralization. Possibly; but Mr. Seth 
Low, as president of Columbia University, 
should see to it that Mr. Peck, who is a 
Professor of English Literature in that noble 
institution, does not infect the minds of the 
young men with a conception of statesman- 
ship so cynical and base. 


MEMORY AND ITS CULTIVATION. By F. W. 
Eldridge - Green, M.D., F.R.C.S. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—The analysis of 
the functions of the memory runs through two 
hundred and fifty pages of this book; while 
the cultivation of the memory, to which the 
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previous discussion leads, is included in the 
last fifty pages. The object of the author in 
writing is to impart to others the benefits 
which he has received from his own discovery 
and practice. He says that they have enabled 
him to learn a subject in about one-fifth of 
the time that it previously took. His theory 
and practice are in accordance with the latest 
physiological and psychological investiga- 
tions and conclusions. There are many and 
‘interesting observations concerning the facul- 
ties of the mind, the special memories, the 
association of recollections, memory in the 
lower animals, and the part which it plays in 
giving personality its continuity. Dr. Car- 
penter’s theory of unconscious cerebration is 
dissected and the facts accounted for in a 
different way. The refutation, however, 
seems to us not wholly complete. The rules 
for the cultivation of the memory—to frame 
which the rest of the book is written—are 
twenty-two in number. The first impression 
of the reader is that the rules are excellent. 
‘“*But how is one ever to remember them 
all?’?’ One must have a good memory to 
have them at hand when wanted, and yet they 
may be reduced to simplicity by an illustra-y 
tion. The difference between a good memory 
and a poor one is like that between a skilful 
woodchopper and one who has never handled 
an axe. The expert follows one stroke by 
another in the same place, while the un- 
skilled woodman chops all over the log. If 
you wish to remember a subject, contrive to 
have a strong impression made upon the 
mind. Then have repeated impressions of 
the same kind made upon the same faculties. 
Next associate with this sharp impression 
others of a kindred nature, so that by the 
connection of ideas one may revive another. 


Wake up all the faculties when at work on| Journal of Hygiene, etc. 


a subject, and work when nervous force is 
abundant. Let the action of the mind be 
direct and positive. A system of mnemonics 
is suggested which we think might be useful 
if one could remember to employ it at the 
proper time. 


THE Poer’s PoeEr. By William A. 
Quayle. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 
$1.25.—The writer of these sixteen short 
essays disarms his critics by confessing at 
the outset that he has no new message to 
impart to those who already know and love 
the authors of whom he writes. His justifi- 
cation for the volume is that of a lover, who 
would gladly stimulate appreciation for that 
which seems to him most admirable. The 
poet’s poet is Browning,—‘‘a mine from 
whose exhaustless stores generations of poets 
may dig treasure.’’ Mr. Quayle is enthu- 
Siastic, as one would naturally expect from 
his introductory words; but he is not unwill- 
ing to give the grounds for his enthusiasm, 
nor is his praise unmingled with occasional 
detractions. Cromwell, Burns, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, and others are studied; and there 
are also more general chapters, as that on 
‘The Jew in Fiction,’’ ‘‘The Greater Eng- 
lish Elegies,’’ etc. Mr. Quayle’s style be- 
comes monotonous on account of the short- 
ness of his sentences; and it would be 
strange, indeed, if one always agreed with 
his conclusions. But the book will serve a 


most useful end with many people. In form 
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and make-up it is especially dignified and 
attractive. 


PICTURESQUE SIcILy. By William Agnew 
Paton, author of Down the Islands, A Voyage 
to the Carribees, etc. Harper Brothers. 
Price $2.50.—Sicily, as Mr. Paton shows it 
in his entertaining sketches, is a land of 
contrasts and surprises. The most abject 
poverty is seen in the most beautiful sur- 
roundings. A sordid present is everywhere 
contrasted with a rich and splendid past. 
The ruins of temples, castles, villas, and the- 
atres, abound in a land where the population 
to-day barely subsists in misery and squalor. 
The traveller takes his pleasures almost by 
stealth. At times it seems almost like an 
insult to the hungry to eat in their presence 
the modest fare provided in the lunch basket 
for the daily excursion. There is a pleasant 
mingling of historical detail, artistic descrip- 
tion, and discussion of social conditions. 
The illustrations are excellent, although they 
might be better distributed with reference to 
the text. When one sees the ‘‘Ear of Dyno- 
sius,’’? he likes to find the description at 
hand, not twenty pages away. The pictured 
types of race are instructive. A whole his- 
toric monograph is condensed in a typical 
face, whether it be Greek, Saracen, Norman, 
or Saxon. The island is little visited by 
Americans; and one needs health, courage, 
and a love of the beautiful to make the vari- 
ous excursions described by Mr. Paton toler- 
able. Yet the effect of this beautiful book 
will certainly be to increase travel in that 
direction. 


STIRPICULTURE; OR, THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
OFFSPRING THROUGH WISER GENERATION. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D., editor of. the 
New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co.—With certain defects of 
taste, such as we always expect to find in 
books of this kind, Dr. Holbrook’s book is 
one that might be widely read and seriously 
attended to, without any evil consequences, 
or any that are not desirable. The trouble is 
that books of this kind are seldom read by 
those who are in a condition that permits 
them to apply their maxims. But, even if 
young people should read them, not -many 
of them would have the courage to take home 
their wisdom to their own lives. Given a 
strong mutual attraction, and the chances of 
insane or consumptive or scrofulous offspring 
are the least dust of the balance. But, if 
only here and there Dr. Holbrook should 
succeed in enticing some race of nobler 
spirits into the path of self-denial, his book 
will not have been written in vain. Over 
and above Punch’s advice to young people 
about to get married, ‘‘Don’t,’’ it contains 
many things deserving of the carefullest con- 
sideration, both on the part of those intend- 
ing marriage and those who have already 
accepted for themselves its grave responsibil- 
ities and sacred trusts. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HoMEs oF Fa- 
Mous WomeEN. By Elbert Hubbard. New 
York: G. P: Putnam’s Sons. #$1.75.—The 
successive chapters of Mr. Hubbard’s pleas- 
ant journeys have been noticed as they have 
appeared in the pretty, gray-covered monthly 
numbers; but their appearance in book form 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 
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ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—_Tke Hartford 
Seminary Record. . 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit— The New World. 
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My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. a 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL MeEtHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. ; 

AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Or MaxkinG ONeE’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE JupGMENT: The True Doctrine of_the 
Judgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE BREATH OF LiFE. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Moratity IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosepH PriestLeEy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
ScientrFic THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reiicion., By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

Tur THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
co Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
a 

By Albert 


undred. 

Tue RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. A Pais 

, Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

THe CuristiaAn UnitTarIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue New Birtu AND THE NEw Type or Man. 

_ By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tur RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
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calls fresh attention to their variety and in- 
terest. Mr. Hubbard does not attempt the 
impossible by trying to supply full accounts 
of the lives of these distinguished women; 
but he manages to give fresh, distinct 
impressions of their characteristics. The 
sketches are often slight, sometimes partisan, 
occasionally almost flippant, with even one 
or two offences against good taste; but they 
are always sprightly. Now and then there is 
shown considerable power of condensed nar- 
rative, as in the description of Bonaparte’s 
dissolution of the mob,—the stroke that made 
him eminent in a day. 


CHILDREN AT Home. By Mrs. Mary John- 
son. Boston: H. H. Carter & Co.—In these 
days of the scientific study of the child, psy- 
chological journals, separate volumes de- 
voted to separate manifestations of child nat- 
ure, it seems as if desultory books of advice 
were hardly needed. The author of this one, 
however, offers a word of cheer, help, and 
encouragement to parents; and its wealth of 
incident and moral lessons may serve its pur- 
pose, especially with persons just beginning 
to be interested in children. Young parents 
cannot too often be urged to acquire the 
‘“patience of hope to wait for that to which 
they and we shall ¢vow,’’ and to realize that, 
if we would have our children grow up cheer- 
ful, courageous, self-reliant, let the key-note 
of every day be good cheer. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Shakespeare Note-book, by Charles W. 
Kent, which is published by Ginn & Co., is 
a convenient and elaborate note-boek de- 
signed for advanced courses in colleges and 
universities, Shakespeare Clubs, and critical 
readers. If one could fill out in detail each 
play in the spaces provided, a liberal educa- 
tion would be gained. As valuable helps, 
there are given ‘‘One Hundred References, ’’ 
‘A Comparative Chronological Table of 
Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ a ‘‘Shakespeare Chro- 
nology, ’’ and some abridged helps from Dow- 
den’s Primer. 


Seventeen essays of Charles Lamb, edited 
with introduction and notes by Caroline Ladd 
Crew, are now included in the convenient 
little books of ‘‘The Students’ Series of 
English Classics, ’’ published by Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn. The introduction is sympa- 
thetic, and gives a good, though brief, sketch 
of the characteristics of this lovable, whimsi- 
cal essayist. The notes explain initials and 
allusions not familiar to readers of this gen- 
eration, but allow the student to discover the 
beauty, pathos, or wit of the selections for 
himself, as they should. 


Literary Notes. 


Walter A. Wyckoff, the college man who 
became a day laborer, begins his new series, 
‘¢Phe Workers: The West,’’ in Scrzbmer’s for 
March. Chicago, filled with an ‘‘army of 
the unemployed, ’’ is to be the subject of the 
bulk of this series. 


The fact that an American book, devoted to 
what is popularly known as_ the ‘‘New 
Thought, ’’ has been translated into classical 
Chinese, and is having a considerable circu- 
lation in China, does not bear out the com- 
mon impression that that nation is dead to 
all progress. The work referred to is /dea/ 
Suggestion, by Henry Wood, published in 
Boston by Lee & Shepard. 
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DISC. Heath & Coz, Boston, announce for 
early publication Zhe Essentials of Argumen- 
tation, by E. J. MacEwan, M.A. This book 
is the outgrowth of long experience in college 
work, and provides ample material for such 
a course as President Eliot has long advo- 


cated, —‘‘practice in argumentative composi- 
PLO.” 


The publication of M. Zola’s Paris will 
fall on the very eve of his trial for his out- 
spoken defence of Dreyfus. The novel itself 
will reveal Zola’s passionate love of truth 
and justice. In this, his latest work, he has 
forestalled by his graphic description the 
very pandemonium into which Paris and the 
National Assembly have been thrown by his 
ringing challenge to the president. 


Rev. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., contributes 
some interesting personal recollections of 
Douglas and Lincoln to the Vouth’s Compan- 
zon for February 10. Dr. Thomas’s father 
was judge of the Springfield circuit court. 
Lincoln and Douglas continually appeared 
before him, and journeyed and lodged with 
him during the migratory assizes. Douglas 
was at that time slender as well as short in 
stature. He had a brilliant eye, ruddy feat- 
ures, and was rather vain of his unusually 
youthful appearance. ‘‘As Mr. Douglas was 
dining with us one day,’’ says Dr. Thomas, 
“it was suggested that we should all visit 
a circus, then in town, in the afternoon. ‘I 
would be glad to go, judge,’ said Mr. Doug- 
las; ‘but it would cost two bits, and I have 
only one.’ ‘Never mind,’ said my father. 
‘I’ll pass you in as one of my boys at half- 
price, and no one will suspect the difference. ’ 
And this was actually done, much to the 
amusement of all parties.’’ 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHErRS.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister wll be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, tf known. Butwecan guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works conepels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Birds of Village and Field. By Florence A. Merriam, 


2.00. 
A Door Opened. By Alexander McKenzie. $1.50. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Water Color Painting. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New ¥ ork. : 
Republican Responsibility for Present Currency Perils. 
By Perry Belmont. : 
The Confession of Stephen Whapshire. 

$1.00. 
From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. 
From the American Book Company, New York. 
A New Astronomy for Beginners. By David P. Todd. 


From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
The Bible Story retold for Young People. By W. H. 
Bennett and W. F. Adeney. $1.00. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. : 
Crusoe’s Island. A Bird-hunter’s Story. By Frederick 
A. Ober. 65 cents. 


By Emma Brooke. 


The Lion of Janina. _ 
The Sack of Monte Carlo. 
The Fight for the Crown. By W 
The Red Bridge Neighborhood. 


Puts gS 
Ribstone Pippins. $1.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
For Love of Country. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


The Ritschlian Theology. By Prof. James Orr. 75 cents. 


Music Recetved. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


x Harvest. S . By Frank L. Moir. 
i ote alg Sone Old Highland Melody. By Mal- 


colm Lawson, 
The Dear Homeland. Sone: me ai A, Slaughter. 
ian S . By F. Paolo Tosti. a 

RE eiiey Sela. Arbutus, Old Irish Melody. By C. Vil- 
Tiers Stanford. 


Berceuse. For violinand piano. By D. M. Levett. 
Nantasket Two-step. For the piano. By Henry T, 
Gilday. 
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“Out of Darkness into Light.” 
A Book for the Bereaved. By M. A. Deanr. 


Commended by Robert Collyer, O. W. 
E, Willard, and many ulate % ptr ads 


75 Cents, Postpaid, 
Address JASPER L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S 
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BOOKS, 


among the Sacred Books of the World. G. Pv. 
,., butnam’s Sons, New Yorkers «weeuses seseeesses $1.50 
Phe iberal Ministry as a Calling. Geo: E. Ellis, 
OSEOM.|)x1<:n'cln\alelefal-sieintate’obetuialptuinielelelslolsialorsinraiee rt ieleeioiers 
Home Travel in Bible Lands. Unitarian S. S. So- Be 
elety, Bostoniz cc scise tien ction seiaeco ane enenroeeanene TES 
One Upward Look Each Day (Compilation). 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents; morocco ...... 75 
PAMPHLETS., 
Liberal Religion in India. Report of Missionary 


Tour, british Unitarian Association, London.. —_.10 
Christian Missions in India. Will India become 


Christian? From the Vew World.........+..+. .10 
The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism. British 
Unitarian, Associations cclecpaceenestacee cose veeaiee .10 
TRACTS. 


What do Unitarians Believe? (105th Thousand)... .OI 
Unitarianism: Its History and Prospects. (25th 
‘Thousand) 
Selections from the Orthodox Creeds of Christen- 
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Was Jesus God? How Came He to be Worshipped ? 


(zoth Thousand)... es .05 
Loyalty to Conviction ,05 
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A Religion for a Republic ....+1++ Ee .05 
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How to Study the Bible... +++. 10-0. seen cn eeeeee secs .05 
Tinmortality in the Light of Evolution soeeseeeeeees .05 


Order from the Publishers or from J. T. 
SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Scraps of Travel. 


BY 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 
to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 
may be obtained of 


GEO, H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston, 


\ 
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The Dome. 
To a Snowbird. 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch-berries to find! 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 

Perhaps you'd sit quite near, and sing 
To me in my captivity. 


Dear human heart, be not afraid. 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows by whom the worlds were made. 
To speed thee on is his delight. 
— Frances E. Willard, in the Independent. 


For the Christian Register. 


At Grandmother Cushing’s. 


BY OLIVE, E. DANA. 


She. was not really their grandmother at 
all; for she had become their mother’s step- 
mother after the latter had children of her 
own, and she was, besides, only a little the 
elder of the two. And it must be owned that 
she was not the sort of person to make you 
forget the little prefix that belonged to her, 
nor, the children believed, to want to. 

She was kind to her step-grandchildren (in 
her own way). At least, so Mother Pearson 
always insisted, without the parenthesis. 
She made them ‘‘duty presents’’ at Christ- 
mas and on their birthdays, choosing them 
quite impartially; and she was always help- 
ful, if any one were ill. “But the little lov- 
ing-kindnesses by which we make life sweet 
for one another, the small surprisals of hap- 
piness,—these were not Grandma Cushing’s 
‘tway’’ at all. And, when their mother 
would dwell on some kindness she had done, 
Sally would make answer stoutly :— 

‘*Well, why shouldn’t she? And a good 
deal more, too? Didn’t she have Grandpa 
Cushing’s best farm, and all that went with 
it, and most of his money besides? ’Twas 
in the will, I know; but everybody said that 
ought to have been broken. And those bonds 
that the will didn’t mention, and that you all 
knew about. She must have had him give 
them to her beforehand, or have kept them, 
as if they belonged just to her. She didn’t 
find them, and have them divided, anyway, 
did she?’’ 

Sally always stopped here. Indeed, she 
seldom went so far. But they all knew that 
the will, or the money, or the bonds, or all 
three, had had something to do with Uncle 
Tom’s going away. They had all been so 
proud and fond of him! But he had never 
come back; and they knew their mother 
grieved for him, in secret, every day of her 
life. She seldom went to the old home now; 
though she insisted that the children should 
go whenever they were asked, and had even 
let little Paul go, quite by himself, for a 
month the summer before, because Grand- 
mother Cushing had suggested it, and it 
seemed that it might do him good, as it did. 
And now Sally was going for a fortnight, and 
not quite as a visitor, either. 
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Sally had ambitions of her own; and, al- 
though she believed that they were a good 
deal thwarted by untoward circumstances, — 
perhaps, indeed, because of this,—she held 
to them stoutly. She had hada year at the 
academy; and since then she had taught in 
the Upper District, where she could be at 
home for Saturday and Sunday, and where 
she earned three dollars and a half a week, 
besides the two she paid for her board for the 
five days. There were only five scholars 
there, and Sally had given excellent satisfac- 
tion. But, if she could have another term or 
two at the academy, in the normal course, 
she was almost certain that, with this experi- 
ence, she could have the school in the Lower 
District, which paid considerably more, and 
was in her own neighborhood. 

Sally coveted these possibly added dollars 
toward the fund she was saving for a college 
course by and by. But, though she added to 
it in every possible way,—by berry-picking 
in summer, and jelly and pickle making in 
the autumn, and fancy-work in winter, and 
by careful economies all the year round,— 
there was not enough of it yet even to invest 
in that term or two at the academy. 

They had had to shorten the winter term in 
the Upper District,—the young teacher had 
mildly insisted on a new set of maps, some 
window-shades, and an unabridged diction- 
ary, besides a change of text-books; and she 
had now a little less in hand than she had 
anticipated, and a month of unexpected leis- 
ure besides. ; 

It was at this time that she remembered 
hearing Grandmother Cushing say that she 
was a good deal behindhand with her early 
spring work,—a strange circumstance for this 
far-sighted housekeeper. Capable as She 
was, she was finding that it meant something 
to carry on a farm so large as hers; and peo- 
ple remarked that for some reason she had 
grown old very fast of late. And, when 
Sally volunteered to help her the first two or 
three weeks in April, she had accepted the 
offer at once, and thanked her, besides. 

Sally had been there a week and a half 
now. She had taken up and scalded down in 
their own golden syrup the jars of luscious 
peaches, and by the same process had shamed 
the incipient bubbles out of the amber of the 
quinces and plums. She had inspected the 
crocks of cucumber pickles, and had sorted 
the piece-bags, and gone through the linen 
closets, in anticipation of the spring cleaning 
already imminent. And now her work was 
upstairs, where there were chests and clothes, 
presses to be emptied, aired, and rearranged, 
and accumulations of rug and carpet rags to 
look over. And, because Grandmother Cush- 
ing wanted to help herself with these last, 
and because she had a visitor that day, she 
directed Sally, meanwhile, to set to rights 
another little chamber, with a great closet 
adjoining full of files of magazines and 
papers, which were to be moved and sorted. 

This work she soon found to be interest- 
ing; and she forgot her aching back, her 
growing homesickness, and even the annoy- 
ing buzz of voices in the parlor below, in 
the pleasant absorption of her task. The 
flarpers were filed and repiled. The ancient 
L£clectics had been returned to the long chim- 
ney-shelf; and there were now only the Reg- 
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isters in the little cupboard, a little tumbled, 
to be dusted and straightened, before she 
would be done. But, as she made ready the 
cupboard itself, her hand touched the edge of 
something firmer than a folded paper, and 


smaller. She dropped her dust-cloth, and 
drew it out. 
‘‘Grandfather Cushing’s wallet, as I’m 


alive! Do they know it’s here, I wonder? 
Very likely, though, there isn’t anything in 
Espen 

Hardly realizing what she did, Sally 
opened the rusty, leathern pocket-book, so 
familiar to her once, and looked within. 
Lo! in one compartment, a roll of bills larger 
than would have been made by all that Sally 
had ever seen before, all told; and, in the 
next, something that rustled delightfully, yet 
which was not money. 

‘“*Bonds! Those bonds! 
knew it!’’ 

And, a little faint with the excitement of 
her discovery, Sally sat down on the floor to 
collect herself, and to consider what to do 
next. She got up presently, though, put the 
wallet carefully inside her waist, and crept 
downstairs after a drink of water. 

She could hear the same hum of voices in 
the parlor; and there was no opportunity to 
speak to her grandmother, if she had wanted 
to. And she was not sure that she did want 
to yet. What if the wallet had been hidden 
there at first, and then fallen down? What if 
she had known from the first? And what was 
Sally’s own duty? For it might make a 
great deal of difference to them all, and to 
Uncle Tom. 

And, when tea was over, and they all set 
out for Wednesday evening meeting, whence 
Aunt Jane was going home, Sally was no 
nearer knowing than before what to do. She 
was glad to sit quietly in the dim vestry, and 
to listen to the old hymns and the prayers 
and Mr. McPherson’s earnest words. And, 


And she never 


‘when they had come home through the solemn 


starlight again, Sally followed her grand- 
mother into the sitting-room, where a lamp 
had been lighted for them, and pulled the 
wallet from her dress. 

‘*T found it fallen down in the little cup- 


for a weak, sick 
body should be 
easy of digestion 
if itis to do Good, 
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penta in the north closet,’’ she said simply. 

There wasn’t any chance to give it to you 
before. ’’ 

Grandmother Cushing turned very pale. 
She stood quite still for a moment. Then 
she opened the pocket-book, and looked over 
its contents carefully, going to her desk to 
make a memorandum of each bill and bond. 
Then she turned around to Sally, and smiled. 

“Tt has been lost along time,’’ she said, 
making Sally sit down. ‘‘It was when your 
grandfather had begun to fail a good deal in 
his mind that he began to talk about some 
money and papers he had lost. We looked 
everywhere, and to no purpose; and we 
thought he must have used the money and 
forgotten, or left the wallet in some place 
where it would never be found again. And, 
when, afterward, the estate was settled, it 
made-a great deal of confusion,—there was 
so much less property than there should have 
been. Judge Parsons questioned us all very 
closely,—perhaps your Uncle Tom the most, 
because he had had to pay away money for 
your grandfather, and to attend to some of 
his affairs for some time before. And Tom 
grew angry at last, and went away. I think 
maybe he will come back now. I shall write 
him to-night. ”’ 

She did not say any more; but she kissed 
Sally good-night, with a look in her face 
Sally could not remember having seen there 
before. And, except for a drive to town in 
the morning, she kept Sally by her all the 
time while she stayed, and was unbelievably 
kind and cheery. But Sally went home on 
Saturday with great willingness. 

She was glad to tell her mother, who was 
as glad as Sally had hoped, and understood it 
all far better than even her quick-witted 
daughter. She could hardly believe, though, 
that Uncle Tom would come back,—at least, 
just now,—and to stay. He would be settled 
somewhere, and would not want to break up 
again.. He and Grandmother Cushing had 
certainly been the best of friends and com- 
panions, and had liked each other heartily. 

But when on Sunday morning,—Easter 
Sunday, too,—the Pearsons filed into church, 
who should be seen in the old pew but Uncle 
Tom himself, hardly changed at all, with 
his stepmother sitting contentedly beside 
him? It was quite evident that ‘‘the fam- 
ily’’ was united again, and every one re- 
joiced over it. 

And, when Grandmother Cushing drove 
over with him, as soon as possible, to ask 
them all over for the very next day, she left 
behind her a little packet for Sally, whose 
contents so swelled her ‘‘fund’’ that she sent 
for the prospectuses of four colleges at once, 
and began to talk familiarly of electives and 
optionals that very evening. And she will 
go in September. 


Celebrating Two Birthdays. 


It was little Hilda’s birthday. It came on 
the 22d of February, which, as all you chil- 
dren know, is George Washington’s birthday, 
also. 

Little Hilda often said that she felt very 
proud to have her bitthday come on the same 
day as George Washington’s. And this year 
she had begged her mamma to let her do 
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something to celebrate the zwo birthdays; and 
she invited her schoolmates, twenty-five in 
all, to spend the afternoon of that day with 
her. At three o’clock the children began to 
come. 

**Oh, see the big flag!’’ cried one little 
boy; and he and several of the others saluted 
the beautiful ‘‘stars and stripes’? hung over 
the front door of Hilda’s house. 

Hilda’s little brother Fred met the guests 
at the door. He wore a little suit made just 
like the uniform that Washington used to 
wear. 

He carried in his hand a real cocked hat 
that had been worm during the Revolution. 
It was a great deal too big for his little 
head; but no one minded that, as he did not 
put it on. 

The hall and stairway were trimmed with 
flags and bunting; and, when the children 
reached the-parlor, they were much pleased 
and surprised to be greeted by Hilda’s 
mother, her Aunt Annie, and Hilda herself, 
dressed like the ladies of Washington’s time. 
The children thought Hilda’s mother made 
a perfect Martha Washington. 

The parlor was also trimmed with flags; 
and there were several’fine paintings and.en- 
gravings of Washington and his family, and 
pictures of and relics from his old home at 
Mount Vemon. 

The ladies talked to the children a little 
while about the ‘‘Father of his Country,’’ 
and read them a few short, amusing, and 
interesting anecdotes about Washington and 
his time. Aunt Annie sang and played some 
patriotic music; and very soon it was time 
for the early tea, and the children marched 
out to the dining-room, two by two, keeping 
time to music, as they had been taught to do 
at school. 

Here the greatest surprise of all awaited 
the children. In the centre of the prettily 
decorated table stood a cherry-tree about half 
a yard tall. It was in a handsome pot; and 
the tree was loaded with fine red cherries. 
The children exclaimed with surprise; and, 
although they soon saw that the cherries were 
candied ones, and fastened on with pins, they 
were still greatly pleased. Around the flower- 
pot, upon the table, were cherries, as though 
fallen from the tree; and a very shining toy 
hatchet lay close beside. But no child 
wished to imitate little George Washington 
by trying to cut down this fine cherry-tree. 

The dining-room, like the others, was gay 
with red, white, and blue; and a large por- 
trait of our beloved George Washington 
looked down upon the happy children. 

At each child’s place was a tiny flag or 
tri-colored rosette to pin on dress or jacket. 
So the children soon looked very patriotic. 
I will not try to tell you of all the good things 
they had to eat. There were sticks of bread, 
tied with tri-colored ribbons, at each plate; 
plenty of candied and also preserved cherries 
for all; a salad trimmed with beets cut in 
fancy shapes, and surrounded with fresh vio- 
lets, to make as nearly as possible the na- 
tional colors; some Washington pies, ‘of 
course; and many crisp cookies cut in perfect 
hatchet shapes. 

Some of the plates used were very old 
pewter ones, polished to look like silver. 
There were several ancient pewter tankards, 
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also, on the table,—but more for ornament 
than for use,—and two Washington plates. 

George Washington’s health was drunk 
many times by the children, in water, milk, 
or cocoa. Various riddles, some original, 
were asked. One boy, a great punster, asked, 
““Why will the cherries never tell a lie??? 
Answer, ‘‘Because they are so candi(e)d.’’ 

After supper the children went again to the 
parlor, and spent a short time in talking and 
playing games. 

Then all joined in singing ‘‘America’’ 
with vigor and enthusiasm, and went home 
much pleased with the celebrating of two 
birthdays. — Youth’s Companion. 


The Stork’s Return. 


In a foreign paper an interesting story is 
told of a stork which travelled wisely and 
well. For years he and his mate regularly 
built their nest in the park at Schloss Ruhl- 
ben, near Berlin. The owner of the castle, 
desiring to ascertain whether the same stork 
always returned there, ordered that a steel 
ring, upon which was engraved the name of 
the place and the date 1890, should be fas- 
tened around the bird’s leg. In the spring 
the stork came back, as usual, to the park; 
and upon his other leg was a ring of silver, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘India sends Ger- 
many her greeting.’’— Our Animal Friends. 


An entertainment was to be held at the 
Episcopal church. Little Richard heard the 
matter talked over, and, finally, coming to 
the conclusion, probably, that some sort of 
a Fourth of July celebration was under way, 
anxiously inquired if he could go, too, and 
take his pistol. In his little ears ‘‘ Episco- 
pal’’ and ‘‘pistol’’ were one and the same. 


* © * 


WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent, ple anal of “ Bee He ae 
Garden” for rovide ey 
apply by letter FREE pad give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this. magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents cena) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.| 


The Cry of the World. 


All ye, my lovers, who are fain 
To ease me of the hurts I feel, 
Who seek to make me whole again, 
And stanch and bind and heal, 


Bring knowledge, if ye have it, bring 
Cunning and craftsmanship at will, 
Neglect no least of anything 
In wisdom or in skill. 


But, ah! ere ye approach the bed 
Whereon in peaceless dark I lie, 
Ere one assoiling word be said 
To bid the fever die, 


Enter the tabernacle where 

Love in your hearts has made his shrine, 
Kneel, and in low obeisance there 

Entreat a grace divine. 


Then, with the brows anointed, lit 
The spirit’s white, iptenser flame, 

With rushing winds that nourish it, 
+Issue in Love’s dear name. 


Come, while heaven opens om your gaze ; 
Come, while the living splendors gleam ; 
Bend o’er my prostrateness, and raise 
And shrive me and redeem. 
—Ambrose Bennett, 


An Exccutive. 


In speaking here last week of the proposed 
change in the management of the schools of 
Boston, I referred to the necessity of a strong 
executive. The first object of the bill now 
presented to the Massachusetts legislature is 
to secure such an executive. 

One need hardly go to history now to prove 
the hopelessness of achieving great results 
where there are many masters, each of equal 
authority with his fellows. Napoleon’s 
phrase covers the whole. ‘‘It is bad for an 
army,’’ he said, ‘‘to be under the command 
of one bad general. There is but one thing 
worse. It is for an army to be commanded 
by two good ones.’’ This is what Frithiof 
means, in the fine Swedish lines in the Saga: 

“*Honor the king; for in this land 
One man should reign alone. 


The darkling night has many eyes, 
The gladsome day but one.’’ 


This doctrine is just as fit for a republic as 
it is for a monarchy. A republic intrusts 
Themistocles with full power, and Themis- 
tocles beats Xerxes. Thirteen republics in 
chaotic confusion give full power over their 
army to George Washington, and George 
Washington beats the Cornwallis and the 
Clinton who are quarrelling with each other. 
A republic gives to Benjamin Harrison full 
power and full responsibility. He is not 
afraid of the power. He accepts the respon- 
sibility. The dreaded cholera appears in the 
harbor of New York. He creates the system 
by which it shall be checked: he is obeyed, 
and that is the end of that matter. 

Such results are not achieved by what the 
French called a Directory a hundred years 
ago. They are not achieved by such a board 
as our School Committee, where twenty-four 
people divide a responsibility and a duty. 
Each one of them may be well fitted to take 
this responsibility alone; but, with a divided 
responsibility, the result is nowhere and 
nothing. The affair is like one of the rivers 
in a desert which are divided into four-and- 
twenty channels, each weak enough to be 
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absorbed by the sand. A few years ago there 
came up a little side issue in the Boston 
schools which illustrated this in a way which 
would seem ridiculous if the issues were not 
too serious for laughter. A thoughtful lady 
on the committee had a particular school as- 
signed to her especial supervision, according 
to an excellent rule. On visiting the school- 
house, she asked a question natural to a good 


housekeeper, ‘‘When were these floors last 
scrubbed?’’ If she had asked what were the 
latitude or longitude of Cape Farewell, 


some one could have answered. But to her 
more homely question there was no reply. 
Nobody knew. It would perhaps be fair to 
say nobody cared. Certainly, nobody could 
tell. There are sceptics who think that for 
fifty years no school-room floor in Boston had 
known the luxury of hot water, of sand, or 
of scrubbing-brush. Perhaps this was so. 
Perhaps it was not so. What is certain is 
that it was nobody’s business to see whether 
the floors were scrubbed or not. What is 
interesting now is that no one could tell. If 
anybody attended to it, and probably many 
people did, he went outside his business. 
There is nothing in the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts about scrubbing school-room floors. 
There is nothing in the Bill of Rights about 
it. There is nothing in the statutes of the 
Commonwealth, nothing in the ordinances of 
the School Committee. And I have been told 
that, when it was gently intimated to a jani- 
tor that it would not hurt a ¢ertain floor to 
make acquaintance with soap and water, he 
resented the suggestion as an interference 
with the ‘‘inalienable rights’’ of janitors. 

To put an end to such an absurd chaos of 
powerlessness, the new bill proposes an exec- 
utive officer at the head of the whole system, 
to whom shall be given by the people the 
right to give orders and the power to enforce 
them. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Mr. Bheem Roy. 


We have called attention to the curious 
lectures of this gentleman on the present 
condition of India; and we are sure those 
persons who are arranging for lectures which 
may be called geographical or historical will 
do well to communicate with Mr. Roy at 4o 
East Brookline Street, Boston. 

Mr. Roy has lived in America for some 
years: he is a naturalized citizen among us; 
but he does not forget his native land. He 
grew up far away from the centres of English 
population, and has some advantages, there- 
fore, in showing the present condition of 
India, which are not in the hands even of 
those who have lived in the large centres of 
Calcutta or Bombay. 

When Father Ignatius was here, and 
thought it his duty to speak in a brown 
gown, with a manila rope around his waist, 
he found that from that necessity of his con- 
science he commanded large audiences. Had 
he spoken in a decorous black coat, with a 
black silk necktie round his throat, he would 
not have addressed one person where, in fact, 
he addressed twenty. Mr. Roy has no objec- 
tion to appearing in the costume of an East 
Indian gentleman, but he does not appear in 
the nakedness of an athlete. If he were 
going about, as some of his countrymen have 
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done, in some grotesque dress, he would be 
better known than he is. What he is, is a 
modest, unaffected gentleman, who knows 
what he is talking about, and will be heard 
with interest by all who wish to extend their 
knowledge of other methods of civilization. 
Mr. Roy hopes eventually to return to his 
own country; and the presence of such a man, 
who has been trained in our institutions, will 
certainly be of value there. 


Books and Magazines. 


The work which has been done by Miss 
Sarah P. Brigham in distributing valuable 
books and magazines in the South is very 
remarkable. It is much more extensive than 
people generally suppose. In a series of 
years Miss Brigham has opened relations 
with several of the Southern States, particu- 
larly in those where there is the largest Negro 
population. 

At the North we scarcely understand the 
destitution of books in a region where a large 
number of persons have learned to read. 
The truth is that we have founded schools 
in the South with a good deal of generosity, 
and people seem to have forgotten that it is 
idle to teach people to read without giving 
them something to read. In a public school 
in North Carolina last March I found eleven 
scholars, an intelligent teacher quite up to 
his work; and there were only five books of 
any sort in the whole concern. The teacher 
had to teach by the blackboard; and the book 
had to be circulated from hand to hand, that 
the children might compare the printed let- 
ters in the book with the letters on the black- 
board. 

Now Miss Brigham has organized a great 
system by which the magazine or book which 
has done its duty in a family in Massachu- 
setts can be transmitted to do its duty ina 
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if they do cost a little more. They are worth 
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family at the South. The number of books 
and magazines so sent is to be counted, not 
by thousands or tens of thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands and millions. She 
herself, without a penny of salary, goes from 
place to place, to adjust the machinery of 
this marvellous system. She does appeal to 
the public for the oil which greases its 
wheels. For the money which pays for 
freight and for express, and for other detail 
of administration, she asks people to contrib- 
ute. The treasurer of her special fund is Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The superintendence of the expenditure is in 
the hands of the Ten Times One Society, 
and Miss Brigham has paid us the compli- 
ment of calling it the Lend a Hand Book 
Mission at the South. There is no part of 
our work of which we are more proud. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Altruism, 


I was glad to call attention, at the town 
meeting in Faneuil Hall last Saturday, to 
the magnificent altruism of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts. There may be some citi- 
zens of Massachusetts who do not understand 
that the existence of this Commonwealth is 
based upon the truth that men must bear each 
other’s burdens. In Massachusetts you have 
to bear their burdens, whether you want to 
or whether you do not want to. 

Accordingly, under the statutes of this 
Commonwealth, the ‘‘fire wards’’ of any 
town may call upon any person present at a 
fire to assist them in the discharge of their 
duties, whatever those duties are. In a town 
or city where there is a fire department the 
engineers of that department have the same 
power; and there is no reader of these lines 
who, if he had been present at the fire in 
Merrimac Street, might not have been ordered 
by Chief Egan to stand at his side, and to 
give his life, if it were necessary, for the 
benefit of the rest. 

If there are any Philistines among the 
readers of these lines, they will take this 
remark as a hint to stay in bed when they 
hear an alarm of fire. But true men and true 
women will be glad to know that there exists 
somewhere a power in Massachusetts which 
is all the time suggesting to every man and 
woman in Massachusetts that we live in a 
common life, that we bear each other’s bur- 
dens, and that the great future of Christian- 
ity and civilization depends upon our answer 
to the Saviour’s prayer ‘‘that they all may 


be one. ”’ EpWArpD E. HALE. 
Correspondence. 
... ‘It is gratifying to report that a 


number of travelling libraries have gone to 
different parts of Ohio within the past year. 
There can be no question that, with the 
proper aid, they will prove popular and 
potent adjuncts to our educational system. 
The demand for them has already surpassed 
the sanguine expectation of the friends of the 
movement. One hundred and ninety-five li- 
braries have been sent out. Applications for 
blanks are being received at the rate of five 
a day. From the correspondence one might 
be led to suppose that the people had been 
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ready and waiting for the opportunity to bor- 
row books. This demand is not confined to 
any class or section. The Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs was first to make application, 
possibly because officials of that organization 
were first apprised of the opportunity. Next 
came the demand from’ the public schools, 
chiefly those in rural districts and small vil- 
lages where there are ,no public libraries. 
And, last, but by no means least important, 
come the grangers of the State, through their 
local organization, to test the practical value 
of the system.’’.. . 

. . . ‘‘Willie Robin, the dear, little deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, was listening to a ser- 
mon a few weeks ago. People in her posi- 
tion have the advantage that they can talk 
with their friends as a sermon goes on, with- 
out interrupting the conversation. When the 
friend who acted as interpreter said to her, 
‘The minister says we must be very courage- 
ous when things happen which we do not 
like,’ the little girl replied promptly, in the 
finger alphabet, ‘That is very hard when a 
spider creeps over you!’’’... 


Francis V. Balch. 


**One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward. ’’ 


Mr. Balch, the distinguished conveyancer, 
who died at his home in Jamaica Plain on 
the night of February 4, was one of the most 
modest and unassuming of men. But he 
would surely be willing that his friends 
should utter some of their thoughts about 
him, especially if this expression might serve 
to help and comfort them, and incite them to 
be nobler men and women. It is sometimes 
said that the age of the martyrs is past. But 
here was a man of a broad and hospitable 
mind, of thorough education, of wide and 
tender sympathies, a thinker, an idealist, 
and equally well versed in practical affairs, 
who would have gone to the stake for a truth 
or a principle or at the bidding of love. 
We do not surmise this; we know it. 

Born in Boston in 1839, he graduated from 
Harvard College the first scholar of the 
Class of 1859. He enlisted in 1862 in the 
Twentieth Massachusetts Regiment, but his 
delicate health compelled him to give up the 
service. He was Charles Sumner’s private 
secretary, and afterward one of his literary 
executors. ‘‘The first effective suggestion of 
civil service reform in this country was made 
by Mr. Balch to Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Balch 
drew the first bill for that purpose.’’ During 
his long practice of law in Boston it may 
truly be said that he ennobled his profession 
by his spotiess integrity. His opinion upon 
a title was like the decision of a court of last 
resort. 

His life was lived to the last in the 
spirit of utter devotion to duty and human 
service. Show him that any course of con- 
duct was right, and he stood ready to carry it 
out. Show him where friendly help was 
anywhere needed, and no difficulty or ex- 
pense would stand in the way of his unselfish 
eagerness to- serve. To have succeeded in 
doing a kindness was reward enough for him. 

The Beatitudes were read at his funeral 
service. There was not one of them that his 
life did not illustrate. His religion, pro- 
found and simple, was pre-eminently the faith 
of the Beatitudes and the Golden Rule. He 
trusted these laws of the spirit, and put them 
to trial, as a wise engineer trusts his work 
to the sustaining laws of nature. : 

Men in their pessimist moods sometimes 
imagine that the world is growing worse, and 
that the pristine virtues are going out of 
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vogue. How can they express such doubts in 
the face of a life like this? It was the life 
of a modern man, whose eye was already on 
the problems, social, political, and religious, 
of the twentieth century. Surely, the com- 
munity, the profession, the form of faith 
that can set forth so shining an example, can 
hardly have come to the stage of decadence. 
And the beauty of this is that all who knew 
him have but one word of unqualified thank- 
fulness for his sake. All hearts answer back 
in response to the story of his life. This, 
we all say, is the life of a true and all-round 
man. This blameless rectitude, this unaf- 
fected sincerity, this disinterested friendli- 
ness, this consecration to the public welfare, 
this simple trust in the Eternal Goodness, is 
what every true man ought likewise to realize. 

For ourselves, we may be very modest with 
regard to ‘‘death and beyond.’’ But, when 
the Lord of Life sets forth one of his sons, 
a true, unselfish man, to show us the kind of 
fruitage for which the world exists, how can 
we ever think to limit the infinite possibili- 
ties of good beyond the veil? 


““Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no con- 


tempt, 

Dispraise, or blame: nothing but well and 
fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so 
noble. ’”’ 


Palestinian Antiquities. 


The following additional subscriptions 
have been received since the last acknowledg- 
ment toward securing Dr. Selah Merrill’s col- 
lections of Palestinian antiquities for the 
Divinity School and Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University :— 


Mrs. John Felt Osgood.............--++ Fi 
Auicustus femenway sine cee (ls. cists rete sess aeemttiante 100.00 


Mresitrancis (Go. POSter <jc/cittecs.o aide aus stn sitasie Clea oC 
MrisspAliceuongtellowcrcenevatecccertiie serena 25.00 
Mrs: MC. Green leat nn ia ssieerateleiolelsies'«l hie inset eae 5 COO) 
Benjamin T.. Prothinghawt. acess <snas ase incan econ 20.00 
INGrs aiVlatyalie iB antlettneccicrcrctersetetscsieceiece eteeietettmctoete 15.00 
Prof. D. G. Lyon ... 10.00 
Rev. T. F. Wright 10.00 
Rey. E. H. Hall 10.00 
RANE Lopate see sao ebremaloes ot tc tee eaten ee 10.00 
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Go Vuincoln .csecccecasuieetei ccs vee catea Ve cles loseale vies 620,00 
James F. Hunnewell ......20 cee seee cess sees ereseee 10,00 
DAE SHANA oo 0k one cole eine oinsineaveceereentiriesetslessia ta 10.00 
J.D. W. French.....cccececccesscsseceseccesseseree 10,00 


Somewhat more than $1,000 is still needed 
to secure the collection. The reappointment 
of Dr. Merrill as consul to Jerusalem makes 
it necessary that this should be secured at 
once. 

Contributions may be sent to Rev. Henry 
F. Jenks, Canton, Mass., Rev. James De 
Normandie, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, or 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, 15 Lowell Street, Cam- 
bridge. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, February 8. There were present Messrs. 
Batchelor, Brown, Butler, S. A. Eliot, Fox, 
Garver, Hosmer, Howe, Little, Lyman, Sav- 
age, Stone, and Wright, and Mrs. Catlin 
and Mrs. Hooper. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of January, 1898 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand January £......ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeees $7,704.40 
from donations....-...+s.seeseeesseeeeeees 2,142.22 
income on investments and bequests 2,663.23 
BALEIOMDOOKS, ECs cess oe celsowiveececcs 909.13 
borrowed MONEY....-.sesecresesenes 2,500.00 
$15,918.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes, salaries,and expenses $8,420.40 
GOMS EEACES ELC Wests cierart slalv aisle’ sieve Blelsielenia 2,167.68 
Enyestinents Of fUMGS..i06 nes cnc vsne ecieisisuicis aries 3,743.33 
Cashion band February 1.0... .s0 sors ccercscere 1,587.57 
$15,918.98 


Upon recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, votes were adopted covering the ques- 
tions of investment in church properties, pro- 
viding for the possible alteration of the rules 
controlling the loans of the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund, and providing 
that the treasurer visit Kansas City and in- 
vestigate the question of investment in the 
church property there. A resolution offered 
by the Finance Committee providing for the 
collective investment of the funds of the 
Association was referred back to the commit- 
tee with power. 

Upon recommendation of the Publica- 
tion Committee, votes were adopted giving 
the secretary authority to issue a classified 
list of Unitarian books, including an abridged 
list of the publications of the Association; 
giving the secretary authority to issue a new 
catalogue of tracts, arranged according to 
subjects or according to authors or in any 
other form which commends itself to his 
judgment; giving the secretary authority to 
bind together selected tracts in simple cloth 
bindings, to be sold for a small price; offer- 
ing to the Sunday School Society the plates 
and tracts of the children’s books published 
by this Association. It was further 


_ Voted, That $2,000 be appropriated for denominational 
literature, including the publication of new tracts and new 
editions of old ones. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number 300 copies, be authorized for the 
year pene Jan. 1, 1898. 

Voted, That asum not exceeding f100 be appropriated 
to procure a set of lantern slides for the illustration of the 
History of the Unitarian Movement and the work of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on the Pacific Coast an appropriation of 
$100 was made to Unity Society, Santa Ana, 
Cal., for the year beginning Dec. 1, 1897. 

The special committee appointed to con- 
sider how the work of this Association can 
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be served through the agency of the public 
press presented a report which was accepted 
and adopted, and $200 was appropriated to 
carry out the plan suggested under the direc- 
tion of the secretary. 

The secretary reported that a select number 
of the publications of the Association had 
been granted to the following libraries: Li- 
brary of Kansas University, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
the Free Library of South Hadley Falls, 
Mass.; the Templé Library of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

A communication was received from the 
committee appointed from the Ministerial 
Union and the Ministers’ League on pulpit 
supply. A special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Brown, Butler, and Stone, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the ministers’ com- 
mittee; and the assistant secretary of the 
Association was appointed to take charge of 
the Bureau of Ministerial Supply until per- 
manent arrangements could be made. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


The Dedication of the Davenport 
Church. 


For us in the Central West the great event 
of the opening year of 1898 has been the 
dedication of the new church in Davenport. 
For sixteen years Mr. Judy has been laboring 
in this growing city with energy and success; 
and for half of this time the church home 
has been outgrown, especially by the Sun- 
day school, which has mounted to a member- 
ship of about three hundred. More than five 
years ago the society began to raise the 
money to build a new home for its manifold 
activities. The panic delayed the work for 
a time; but last summer it was taken up 
again, and vigorously pushed to completion, 
so that with the new year the new home was 
ready for occupation, —a home that seems ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of a modern 
church. Externally, its stone-trimmed walls 
of brick and its old Colonial style give it a 
simple dignity that is very impressive, and 
suggest use rather than display. It stands on 
a comer, and so has two entrances. This 
allows the building to be divided internally 
into two main auditoriums. One of these 
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auditoriums is called Unity Hall, seating 
five hundred or six hundred persons, and oc- 
cupying both of the stories in one-half of the 
building. The other auditorium is the 
church proper, which will seat three hundred 
people. This is upstairs, and has below it 
eight or ten rooms, large and small, for the 
various activities of the society. The total 
cost of the structure was $16,000, of which 
$4,000 was loaned by the Church Building 
Loan Fund, leaving $12,000 to be contrib- 
uted by the society. This amount has been 
entirely raised, so that the building is com- 
pletely free from any floating indebtedness. 

The church was dedicated the last Sunday 
in January. The services began with the 
dedication of Unity Hall to the use of the 
Sunday-school. This large room was filled 
with pupils and teachers at ten o’clock in the 
morning; and the impressive service of dedi- 
cation was conducted by the superintendent, 
with an address from Mr. Gould. At eleven 
o’clock the church proper was crowded to 
overflowing with an audience who listened 
with rapt attention to the noble and inspiring 
sermon given by Miss Safford. The text 
was, ‘‘The Most High dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands.’’ The key-note of 
her discourse was struck in her opening 
words: ‘‘My friends, as we gather here 
to-day to dedicate this little church to that 
service of humanity which is true service of 
God, and that service of God which is true 
service of humanity, we cannot but rejoice 
and be glad. Into this building have gone 
that toil, self-sacrifice, and devotion to a 
noble cause which, wherever they are found, 
build the true house of God. For, with the 
apostles of old, we believe that the Most 
High dwelleth, not in temples made with 
hands, but in the wondrous human soul; that 
buildings of brick or wood or stone are sacred 
only as they are consecrated to noble purposes 
by men and women who incarnate the divine 
spirit of truth and love and righteousness. 
Hence, while in words we may dedicate this 
church to God and to humanity, our service 
would mean but little unless we also dedi- 
cate it by our lives as the months and years 
go by. It will be truly dedicated only as we 
are dedicated to whatsoever things are pure 
and true and beautiful. This is the thought 
that I would emphasize to-day; for, unless it 
is deeply felt as well as clearly seen, the 
work of our hands is vain.’’ 


A FEATHER TIP. 


There is an immense difference in the 


beefsteak served in different places. You 
can get twelve different cups of coffee in as 
many places, and no two are alike. Why 


should it be strange, then, that not all live 
geese feathers sold for bedding are alike? 
We should rather go out of business al- 
together than not keep our bedding depart- 
ment above the ordinary standard, which 


makes no emphatic distinction 


live geese feathers put up under 


premises, 
own workrooms. 


between = 
feathers. We take especial pains, and use only the hi 


We will never allow a hair mattress to be stuffed for us outside of our 
It is too great a risk. Can you afford to take the chances 


ighest grade of kiln-dried 


eeeee our personal supervision. 
urther than this, we make all bedding and mattressés here on our ow 


n 


which we, with all our experience, cannot take? 


We have different grades of feathers, 


well cured, pure, sweet, and clean. 


but none which are not thoroughly 
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The Scripture reading was by our old and 
honored minister, Mr. Miller of Geneseo, 
and the prayer was by Mr. Blake of Chicago; 
while the Western seecretary gave the greet- 
ing from the denomination at large, and re- 
minded the people at Davenport that their 
success was not limited in its results to their 
own city, but would make every liberal 
church in the land stronger and braver. Sun- 
day evening Mr. Hosmer of St. Louis gave 
a fine sermon on the reaching out of the 
‘human soul after the Infinite, while Mr. 
Blake and Miss Hultin gave brief addresses. 

The meetings, however, were not limited 
to Sunday. Mr. Judy had wisely decided to 
re-enforce the results of the dedication by 
a series of meetings during the week; and on 
Monday afternoon Rev. A. G. Wilson of 
Decorah gave a paper on ‘‘A Co-operative 
World Religion.’’ In the evening there was 
a platform meeting, with addresses by Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes of Geneseo and Rev. J. B. 
Palmer of Cedar Rapids, as well as by Mr. 
Wilson. On Wednesday afternoon Miss Gor- 
don gave a paper on ‘‘The Religious 
Methods of Social Reform’’; and in the 
evening Unity Hall was ‘‘dedicated to the 
services of culture’? by Mr. Jones of Chi- 
cago, who delivered a discourse on ‘‘The 
Gospel of Culture.’’ 

But perhaps the most successful of the 
series of meetings was the dedication of the 
social rooms by a supper on Tuesday even- 
ing. About two hundred and fifty sat down 
to the tables, and a dozen speakers responded 
to as many toasts in speeches that kept a 
remarkably high level of wit and wisdom. 
Mr. Judy presided, and introduced the dif- 
ferent speakers with rare felicity. He was 
himself surprised at the close by one of his 
parishioners, who rose to say that their min- 
ister had ‘‘watched’’ over them so carefully 
in the past, and had especially ‘‘watched’’ 
over the new building so faithfully, that some 
of them felt like ‘‘watching’’ him in retum, 
and so presented him with a beautiful gold 
watch. The social character of this gather- 
ing was finely emphasized by having one of 
the older members of the church light the 
candles at the beginning, and another of the 
older members kindle the hearth-fire at its 
close. 

The whole series of meetings was admi- 
rably planned and faithfully carried out, and 
the effect on the city and State was greatly 
increased by the generous reports published 
in the city papers. It is not easy to overes- 
timate the helpful influence of such meetings 
on our work, nor is it easy to overestimate 
the helpful influence Mr. Judy’s long ser- 
vice has been to the community in which he 
lives. That influence seems due, in part at 
least, to two causes that are worth noting. 
One is his long labor in the same place. If 
a minister is made of the right stuff, the first 
five years of his settlement are the least pro- 
ductive years of his service. The second five 
tell with at least twice the effect of the ear- 
lier years, and the third five make him a 
power in the community. Every word he 
says and every deed he does has all of the 
weight that the decade of noble life has 
given him. The other cause of his great in- 
fluence and the growing power of his church 
is the emphasis he has laid on the Sunday- 
school. He has made that his main work; 
and so a tide of young life has been stream- 
ing into the society year after year, till it 
fairly flooded the old church building, so 
that one had to walk carefully in the Sunday- 
school room lest he step on some of the little 
ones, so closely were they crowded together 
at their opening services. These young lives 
have been growing up into earnest men and 
women, in whose hearts the foundations of 
the church are securély laid, and will last 
many years after Mr. Judy shall have ceased 
from his labors, which, we trust, may be 
many decades hence. ASW. G. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 27, ‘‘Integrity in Little Things’’ 
(Jas. ii. 10; Luke xvi. 10; Song of Solomon 
ile i8l4))b 

QUOTATIONS. 


““A straight line is the shortest in morals, 
as in geometry. ’’ 

‘*All deception in the course of life is, 
indeed, nothing else but a lie reduced to 
practice, and falsehood passing from words 
into things. ’’ 

There is no time so miserable but a man 
may be true. —Shakespeare. 

We do not meet many people who tell real 
lies. We find very few who always try to 
speak the exact truth in all things, as saying 
what we do not mean in order to be polite, 
making promises which we do not mean to 
keep, ‘‘exaggeration,’’ or ‘‘telling stories.’’ 
Some ways of cheating: lying as to value; 
making articles weaker or of less value, as 
watering of milk; light weight; going in 
debt when one has not good prospect of pay- 
ing the debt; giving poor work or idle time 
for wages; using money or property without 
the consent of the owners; having a royal 
good time all the term, and then by ‘‘cram- 
ming’’ just getting through examinations. 


INTEGRITY IN LITTLE THINGS. * 


To Mr. Alvan Clarke’s precision, delicate 
handling, and the careful polishing day after 
day of the lenses, are due the great tele- 
scopes which have not only been the means 
of far-reaching astronomical discoveries, but 
have made his name and fame world-re- 
nowned; and to him, because of his atten- 
tion to details, thus producing the finest of 
instruments, was awarded by the tsar of Rus- 
sia a gold medal weighing half a pound,—the 
only honorary medal conferred by Russia 
upon an American. Attention to detail made 
possible the Atlantic cable. Attention to 
detail has given to us the wonderful electri- 
cal devices of Edison. Attention to detail 
gave to us, in its completeness, the Columbian 
Exposition. These are the results of faith- 
fulness in the little that have in the aggre- 
gate amounted to the much. 

It is an old and yet ever true saying that 
the faithful office boy, prompt in the morn- 


* Contributed by the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Malden, Mass. 
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ing, ever on the alert to leam and even antici- 
pate his employer’s wants, given the capa- 
bility to grasp readily and attend faithfully 
to the details of the business, is the one who 
in time becomes the successful banker. . On 
the other hand, it is so easy, sometimes, to 
neglect the little things. ‘‘Small habits, 
well pursued betimes, may reach the dignity 
of crimes.’’ We must form habits: we can- 
not avoid it, It has been truly said that 

‘man is a bundle of habits. ”’ 

I remember once of hearing a parent tell, 
with evident pride, that her boy of fonde: 
years had evaded his fare when going alone 
from here to Boston; and she seemed to 
think it, as we sometimes say, ‘‘a smart 
thing’’ to have done. I shuddered to think 
of what that might be the beginning of. It 
was but a matter of but five cents; but, if a 
boy of ten will voluntarily take five cents 
from the railroad that is furnishing him means 
of travel, will it not be a temptation to take 
other five cents, should the opportunity come, 
as it is sure to? And may not the five cents 
another time become $1 or $5, and the $5 
$500, and so on? There are many people 
who seem to feel justified in taking a rail- 
road fare who would not take a similar 
amount in any other way; but it is most 
emphatically money, and the habit a perni- 
cious one. 

The drunken Rip Van Winkle in Jeffer- 
son’s play excuses himself for every fresh 
dereliction by saying, ‘‘I won’t count this 
time.’’ Well, he may not count it, and a 
kind Heaven may not count it; but it is 
being counted none the less. Down among 
his nerve cells and fibres the molecules are 
counting it, registering, and storing it up to 
be used against him when the next tempta- 
tion comes. Vothing we ever do is, in strict, 
scientific literalness, wzfed out! Thus does 
he preach a strong sermon in a few words. 

No matter in what field are our labors, the 
faithfulness in the little things in tur is the 
measure of our failure or of our success. We 
may apply it right here in our church work. 
It remains for the Sunday-school, the Young 
People’s Union, and the social element in 
the church each to contribute in its own little 
way to make us in the future a church organ- 
ization, not only in numbers, but in the 
quality of the work performed. Swccess is 
only to be won by persistent, daily effort. 

‘“‘There is no royal road to learning.”’ 
May we look, then, not only to the doings of 
the years of our lives, but to the days and 
hours that make up the years. If to each 
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belongs some little deed, some detail of what 
lies in our pathway is faithfully performed, 
how great may the sum be in the thirty, 
forty, fifty, or more years given to us here, 
in which not to bury our talents, but to add 
to them other talents, so that we may merit 
the ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant! Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things: I will make thee ruler over many 
things. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’’ ! 


The Temperance Society. 


A public meeting of the directors of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, February 7. There was 
a good attendance of members and friends of 
the cause. Rev. G. H. Hosmer, the presi- 
dent, presided. Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
secretary, read a report of the work for the 
past eight months, showing that the society 
had held several important meetings, was dis 
tributing a large amount of literature, and 
working in many ways to forward the cause 
of temperance. 

It is very desirable that its membership 
should be increased. The payment of $1 an- 
nually makes one a member; and it offers 
an opportunity, by its free platform and 
broad views, for any one to join in its work 
by any method his conscience may approve. 

Mr. Wardell of the Parker Memorial gave 
an interesting account of the organization 
and working of a garden saloon, as one of 
the branches of his successful work at the 
South End. He showed by a map how that 
section of the city is afflicted by the saloon. 
This movement, intended as an offset, offers 
social attractions, without liquor, and is 
proving a grand success. It is hoped it will 
be a forerunner of many more. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson showed, by evidence taken from the 
report of the State Board of Health for 1896, 
that a large number of the best known and 
widely distributed patent and proprietary 
medicines contain large percentages of alco- 
hol, also that several cosmetics and hair in- 
vigorators contained very deleterious sub- 
stances. 

He thought a law should be made to com- 
pel proprietors and manufacturers to print 
upon the labels the ingredients of their medi- 
cines. The law in France and in the Argen- 
tine Republic compels this. 

Senator Roe of Worcester followed with 
a vigorous address. He thought these dele- 
terious nostrums should be legally dealt with, 
as they lead to a great deal of intemperance, 
especially as people are unaware what they 
are taking. 

Others made brief addresses; and the meet- 
ing closed with some earnest words from 
Henry H. Faxon, Esq., who distributed 
papers containing statistics of the ingredients 
of many popular patent medicines. 


The Sunday School. 


Our Sunday-schools at the following places 
have introduced ‘‘A Book of Song and Ser- 


vice’’ within the past two months: Wilton, 
N.H.; Ogdensburg, N.Y. (Universalist) ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Bethel, Me.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Luverne, Minn.; and Pepperell, 
Mass. 


Orders have come in for the two opening 
exercises just published by the same society. 
They evidently meet a decided want. The 
titles are ‘‘Opening Service’’ and ‘‘Script- 
ural Liturgy.’’ Price 50 cents a hundred 
leaflets. Samples sent on request, without 
cost. 


Our churches and Sunday-schools are im- 
proving in promptness and generosity in the 
matter of donations to the Unitarian Sunday 
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School Society. January showed a cheering 
record. We hope that February will also 
bear witness to the loyal support of those 
who wish well to the future of our denomina- 
tion. 


New editions have just been issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society of ‘‘Story 
of Israel, Primary’’ (Mrs. Jaynes), ‘‘ Begin- 
ning of Christianity, Primary’’ (by the same 
author), ‘‘Teaching of Jesus, Advanced 
Grade’’ (Rev. T. R. Slicer), ‘‘Early Hebrew 
Stories’’ (Rev. Charles F. Dole). 


The new ‘‘Easter Service’’ published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Bos- 
ton, is selling well. It contains original 
music and words. Price 5 cents a copy, or 
$4 per hundred. The four-page large leaflet, 
containing twenty-six poems for Easter reci- 
tations, has also met a hearty welcome. 
Some of the best poems on this subject are 
contained in the compilation published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Price 
5 cents a copy. 


There is every evidence ‘from many quar- 
ters that the serious problem of Sunday-school 
instruction must be earnestly met. To do 
otherwise is to imperil the future of organ- 
ized religion and endanger the making of 
true citizens. We have often noted with 
gratification the co-operation of public-school 
teachers and prominent educators with Sun- 
day-school workers. We call attention to 
another cheering fact, that such an individ- 
ual as Lieut. E. M. Weaver of the regular 
army, and who now serves as instructor of 
the public schools of Boston in military drill, 
will speak at the February meeting of the 
Boston Sunday School Union on Monday 
evening, the 21st. His subject will be ‘‘At- 
tention.’’ The word means a great deal, not 
only in military tactics, but as it refers to 
character and instruction. The more help we 
can obtain from such sources by way of 
speech and advice, the stronger we shall be. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A meeting of the liberal ministers of the 
Connecticut Valley has been called to organ- 
ize a Ministers’ League, the meeting to be 
held in the parlors of Cosmian Hall, at Flor- 
ence, on the 21st inst. It will be an in- 
formal session, beginning at II A.M., with 
sermon and essays, to be followed by dis- 
cussion. Dinner will be at one o’clock, 
and the proposition to organize will be con- 
sidered. It is the hope to form an associa- 
tion, not merely for the social and _ intellect- 
ual gain of its members, but for the care of 
missionary enterprises within the bounds of 
the conference. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
Noon Service, February 23, will be conducted 
by Rev. Stopford W. Brooke. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 21, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. J. T. Lusk will preside. 
Rev. J. M. Marsters will give the address, 
on ‘*Physical Phenomena and_ Spiritual 
Law.’’ The public invited. 


First Church: The resignation of Rey. 
Stopford W. Brooke has been accepted. At 
a largely attended meeting of the society, 
resolutions containing an expression of the 
esteem in which the church holds Mr. Brooke 


and of the regret caused by his resignation 
were adopted. 


Hon. Sherman Hoar presided at the 
monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club at 
Hotel Vendome, February 9. Mr. George 
W. Stone, the new secretary, was in his 
place; and a large assembly of gentlemen lis- 
tened to two remarkably interesting papers 
from Rev. Drs. Crowe and Pullman of the 
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myself from carefully selected 
Le odes onions, carrots, beets, etc., 
(on the principle that like begets 
like) yet sold as cheap as seed raised 
from trash. As the original intro- 
ducer of Cory and Lacky Corn, Deep 
Head and All-Season’s Cabbages, 
Hubbard and Warren Squash, Mil- 
ler’s Melon, Burbank Potato, the 
Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now iets everywhere 
brother farmer, invite a share 0 
your patronage. I want you to plant 
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SEEDS 


As promising novelties I catalogue 
for 1598 the Enormous Potato, (604 
bushels measured acre), new cab- {§ 
bages, cucumber, beet, etc. The flow- & 
er seed department of my Cata- 
logue will interest wife and daugh- 
ter. Established 43 years. 

SJ. H. GREGORY & SON, 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
14 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

end your fulladdress by return mail and 
Sz we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List, No money required. 
LUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, Masse 


Educational. 


The leading musical in- 

NewFegland stitution of America. 
O NSERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational.. _ Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between rr A.M. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GiRts._ Circulars on application, 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8.,, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, een 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL - 
. FOR Boys . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted b i 
t y Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 
Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
a College Fetes ope cae and social training. 
CHERS.— successful experience and acquai 
: with collee nope. pirspay 
NSTRUCTION,—Standards set by our best coll 2 
s, vanced Be ere classes. See 
OcATION.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of th 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Refablicane 
Perfect sanitary arrangements, 
Illustrated circular. 
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Universalist church. Dr. Crowe spoke of 
the practical and the ideal in religion, show- 
ing that, in its real meaning and with a right 
interpretation, the most practical affairs of 
life lead necessarily up to the ideal. Fol- 
lowing in the same current, although with 
entirely independent preparation, Dr. Pull- 
man spoke of the recovery of the lost note of 
reality in the churches. His remarks led his 
auditors to the same general conclusion. 
Thorough-going attention to the duties of 
this life lead directly and openly to the con- 
sideration of infinite relations. Much en- 
thusiasm was expressed by the club for the 
vivacious, energetic, and eloquent addresses 
of these two guests of the club. 


Parker Memorial: A large audience greeted 
Rev. John Cuckson at the service at Parker 
Memorial, Sunday evening, February 13; and 
much interest was manifested in his sermon. 
It is noticed that many of the same people 
are in attendance every Sunday evening at 
these services; and they are getting more 
acquainted, and feel free to come forward 
after the service and welcome the preacher 
and those in charge. It is again deemed 
wise to try a Sunday-school at this point, 
and plans are being made for the same. The 
philanthropic work is increasing daily, and 
the superintendent is constantly called upon 
to visit the sick and needy in the neighbor- 
hood. Tracts, both temperance and religious, 
are distributed throughout the week. All are 
cordially invited to visit Parker Memorial, 
and become better acquainted with the work 
of the building. The speaker for Sunday 
evening, February 20, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, and his subject ‘‘Christianity and 
Peace.’’ Music will be fumished by the 
Damon Sisters’ Orchestra and Mr. W. S. 
Kerr, basso. Organist, Mr. Howard M. 
Dow. A cordial welcome is extended to all. 


Big Rapids, Mich.—Rev. Lila _ Frost 
Sprague of Grand Rapids preached here 
morning and evening, February 6, to excel- 
lent audiences. The monthly services are 
promising, and more is hoped for in the 
future. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Two excellent papers 
have recently been read before this Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance, one on ‘‘The Pilgrim 
Settlement at Plymouth,’’ and the other on 
‘*William Penn and the Quakers.’’ Next 
Monday evening the paper will be furnished 
by Mr. Osgood, his theme being ‘‘Judge 
Sewall, the Diarist.’? The Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Sunday-school have each sub- 
scribed for the Christian Register for mission- 
ary purposes. Sunday,’ February 13, was 
Cuba day in all churches of the town, each 
minister speaking in behalf of the starving 
concentrados in that fated island. In the 
evening a mass meeting of citizens took place 
in the opera house for the same object, and 
it is thought that the united contributions 
will amount to, at least, $300. In addition 
to this sum of money, several boxes of cloth- 
ing and food will be forwarded. 


Buffalo, N.¥.—The Parkside Unitarian 
society, of which Rev. John H. Applebee is 
pastor, announce a series of evening services 
on the general subject, ‘‘Some Unitarian 
Affirmations.’’ They began on February 13, 
with an address on ‘‘Religion, Old and 
New,’’ by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, pastor 
Church of Our Father. The subjects of com- 
ing meetings will be as follows: February 
20, ‘‘The Liberal Faith believes Much’’; 
February 27, ‘‘God’’; March 6, “*Jesus’” ; 
March 13, ‘‘Man’’; March 20, ‘*The Bible’’ ; 
March 27, ‘‘Revelation’’; April 3, ‘*Salva- 
tion,’’ by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson; April 
ro, ‘*Our Cardinal Principles’’; April 17, 
‘‘The Gospel of Uriitarianism.’’ In _ the 
Sunday-school the present course of study is 
on the Bible, the attempt being to give the 
children, in so far as is possible, a correct 
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understanding of the book and its contents in 
the light of modern scholarship. The Park- 
side Branch Women’s National Alliance 
meets biweekly; and at every other meeting 
Mr. Applebee reads from Emerson, the work 
at present under study being ‘‘The Conduct 
of Life.’’ A supper and social gathering is 
held in the church during the season once 
each month. 


Chelsea, Mass.—A good-cheer entertain- 
ment in the form of an oyster supper was 
given in the vestry of the Unitarian church 
on February 9. This is the second in the 
series to be given by the gentlemen of the 
society this season, and tickets have been 
issued for the third. The success of these 
suppers is undeniable. One gratifying result 
is that many guests are present from neigh- 
boring societies, and it is felt to be a good 
thing thus to break bread together. 


Chicago, Ill—Rev. J. S. Thomson, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, Cal., has accepted the 
invitation of the trustees of Unity Church to 
occupy the pulpit till the summer vacation. 


Neponset, Mass.—Rev. George E. Little- 
field has received and accepted a call to the 
Church of the Unity. 


New Jersey.—The men of the three Uni- 
tarian churches on the main line of the Erie 
Railroad in New Jersey—namely, Rutherford, 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc., 
should be constantly supplied with “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.’’? Avoid imitations. 


Ideal Tours to Washington.— The perennial at- 
tractions of Washington need no presentation. Always 
interesting, every American only awaits the most favorable 
opportunity to visit it. This opportunity is presented by 
the Personally-conducted Tours of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which will leave .Boston March 14, April 18, and 
May 16. Rate, $23. Washington and Old Point Comfort 
Tours, February 22, March 22, and April iz. Rate, $28. 

The above rates include all necessary expenses during 
the entire time absent, except supper on the steamer re- 
turning. An all-rail tour by special train of Wagner 
Palace Cars 6n Aprilr. Rate from Boston or any station 
on the Fitchburg Railroad, including all necessary ex- 
penses, $25. 

Itineraries of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Suggestions for Sowers of Seed.— Probably a 
majority of the farmers and gardeners of the country know 
something about the work of Mr. James J. H. Gregory 
of Marblehead, Mass. ; and many of them have been gain- 
ers by his discoveries of new varieties of squashes, cab- 
bages, potatoes, and peas. Mr. Gregory is the head of the 
great seed house of James J. H. Gregory & Son, and his 
strong common sense and careful experiments have done 
a great deal to make the Gregory ‘‘home-grown”’ seeds 
thoroughly relied upon wherever they are sown, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and abroad. The most recent cata- 
logue of the firm contains a lengthy list of improved new 
varieties in vegetables, small fruits, and flowers, and a vast 
number of practical farm and garden facts, acquired on the 
experimental farms at Marblehead. As this book will be 
sentree to any one writing for it, no one who plants seed, 
whether in a very small garden or on a very large farm, 
need be without its helpful suggestions. 


To Florida under Personal Escort.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Personally-conducted Tours to Jackson- 
ville undoubtedly offer the best medium for a short visit 
to this land of sunny skies and balmy air. A period of 
two weeks is allowed in the ‘‘ Flowery State,” and passen- 
gers are accorded entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

Each party will travel in special train of Pullman sleep- 
ing and dining cars, and will be in charge of a Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon. 

Tours will leave Boston February 7 and 21 and March 7. 
Rate, including Pullman accommodations, meals, and all 
expenses e rote in both directions, except last tour, 
using through rail lines, Boston $65.00, New York $50.00. 
Tickets for the last tour are good to return until May 30. 
Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 


Street, Boston. 
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Bedding Wisdom.—jThere is a tip on every feather, 
but the best ‘tip ”’ on feathers in general is that given by 
the Paine Furniture Company in their advertisement in 
another column, There are feathers and feathers, as 
many housekeepers have doubtless learned to their sor- 
row; and, from long experience, we can confidently rec- 
ommend the high grade of feathers sold by this house as 
being the best value for the money. Ata low price it is 


impossible to get better feathers in any other warerooms 
in this city. 


Marriages. 


At Belmont, 8th inst., by Rev. Hilary Byer Heise 
Thomas Baker, of Auburn, N.Y., and ‘taco Lone Hart, 
of Belmont, . 


Deaths. 


In Jamaica Plain, roth inst., Mrs. Louise E., wife of 
Benjamin H. Jones, aged 58 years. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of the Church of 
Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., held Feb. 3, 1898, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted and entered 
upon the church records : — 

Since it has pleased Almighty God to remove from us by 
death Mr. Warren Delano, and whereas by his decease this 
church of which he has been a faithful member during the 
past thirty years sustained the severest loss it has known 
since its organization, and whereas the society as a whole 
has had great cause to regard Mr. Delano as very nobly 
representative of the gospel it was founded to teach,— 
namely, the gospel of the religion of Jesus Christ,— 

Resolved, That we, the board of trustees and members of 
the congregation, desire to place upon record our deep 
sense of his worth as a member of this church, a Christian 
gentleman, and a loyal friend. 

Resolved, That, while deploring the incomparable loss 
the church has sustained by his death, yet submitting to 
God’s will that we as a church gratefully acknowledge the 
honorable high esteem and true affection in which he has 
been held. 

Resolved, That we beg to witness to his wisdom, fine 
spirit, large understanding, spotless integrity, sympathetic 
deep nature, and constant regard for all that is ‘“‘just and 
true and of good report,”’ and also willingly testify to his 
re-enforcing powerful aid, abundant generosity, and un- 
swerving fidelity to its varying fortunes, its every activity. 

Resolved, That we extend the assurances of our respect- 
ful land heartfelt sympathies to the members of the be- 
reaved family in their great loss of a father who was called 
upon to endure some of the deepest afflictions and sorest 
trials which the heart can know, and bore all with manly 
fortitude and Christian resignation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be engrossed 
and forwarded to the family. 


“Above his lowly bed 
The night birds chant a requiem 
Over his head.”’ 


Signed in behalf of the Board of Trustees. 


Grorce W. Peters, Chairman. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George L. Chaney is 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. c 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
18590. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
iF AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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Passaic, and Ridgewood—had an informal 
dinner together at the Marlborough Hotel, 
New York, on the evening of February 3, 
which proved to be a delightful affair. Mr. 
Charles Burrows of Rutherford presided in 
a most happy manner. Mr. Hugh O. Penta- 
cost, who was present as a guest, gave an 
inspiring address; and informal speeches 
were made by Rev. George H. Badger of 
Rutherford, who spoke of ‘‘The Erie Rail- 
road as a Means of Unitarian Grace,’’ and 
explained the purpose of the meeting by Judge 
W. W. Watson of Passaic, who discussed 
‘‘The Heretic as he thrives on New Jersey 
Soil,’’ by Mr. E. J. Luce of Rutherford, who 
told ‘‘How to be Liberal, though a Liberal 
Christian.’’ Mr. Elmer. Rodrigo represented 
the young society in Ridgewood in a grace- 
ful address; and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks closed 
the speaking with ‘‘A Word of Good-by to 
New Jersey Heretics.’’ The dinner was so 
successful in every way that a committee was 
appointed to arrange for future meetings of 
similar nature, consisting of Messrs. L. Pol- 
lok of Passaic, H. G. Bell of Rutherford, 
James Warren of Ridgewood, and H. B. 
Harding of Hackensack. 


New York, N.Y.—The Unitarian Club 
of New York has arranged a series of four 
vesper services, to be held in the three Uni- 
tarian churches of the city, to begin at 8 
p.M. The first four are to be held in All 
Souls’ Church, of which Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer is minister. There are to be special 
musical programmes, and two fifteen-minute 
addresses, the first by an invited speaker, 
and the second by the minister in whose 
church the service is held. The invited 
speakers are: February 20, Rev. Dr. Minot J. 
Savage of the Church of the Messiah; Feb- 
ruary 27, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; March 6, Rev. 
Robert Collyer; March 13, Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright of the Lenox Avenue Church. 


Portland, Ore.—Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
having determined to spend a considerable 
period abroad in study, offered his resigna- 
tion on January 25. The Pacific Unitarian 
says: ‘‘What action will be taken by the 
trustees is not yet known. It is to be hoped 
they may feel that he may be granted a leave 
of absence, for his permanent loss to the 
Coast would be something too hard to bear 
with composure. ’’ 


Walpole, Mass.—A unique party was 
given in the vestry of the Unitarian church 
on theevening of February 3 by the First 
Parish Boys’ Club. It was called a ‘‘Klon- 
dike Party,’’ and represented Dawson City 
ten years hence. The streets were illlumi- 
nated at 7.30; and the young people, each rep- 
resenting some character or event, passed in 
review. At Hotel Dawson refreshments were 
served throughout the evening, and the reg- 
ister of the hotel gave evidence that guests 
were present from various parts of the world. 
Shares in the Klondike gold-fields were for 
sale, and the Dawson City Herald was read 
by the editor. A souvenir was given to the 
person guessing the greatest number of char- 
acters represented. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.—A union meet- 
ing will be held in the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian church on Sunday evening, February 
20, at seven o’clock. Mr. John J. Smith, 
who accompanied Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the 
United States Agent of Education in Alaska, 
on one of his annual tours of inspection, will 
tell about that country. The lecture will be 
illustrated by a stereopticon. A series of 
evening services, under the auspices of the 
Alliance, began in December, with Mr. 
Daniel of South Natick in the pulpit, fol- 
lowed, on January 16, with Mr. F. B. Horn- 
brooke, and, January 30, Mr. Vorse, pastor 
of the society. On February 13 Rev. Mr. 
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Secrist of Roxbury spoke on ‘‘The Bible: 
Its Relation to Humanity’’; and he will 
be followed later by Rev. George Batchelor, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, and others. 


Wollaston, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
celebrated its tenth anniversary February 7. 
There were addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rev. Samuel Eliot, secretary of the Ameri- | 
can Unitarian Association, Rev. Frederick 
B. Mott, and the pastor, Rev. James E. Bag- 


ley. Mr. Charles T. Baker, clerk of the 
society, read an historical paper on the 
church. 


The Iowa Association.—At the meeting | 
of the directors of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- | 
ciation, held in Davenport recently, it was | 
voted to offer the owners of the Universalist | 
church in Iowa City $3,000 for their prop- | 
erty, $500 of the money to be paid down, and | 
the remaining $2,500 in the course of two) 
years. Steps were taken toward formulating | 
definite plans for securing this money. It) 
was voted to ask the National Alliance to 
assist the Iowa Association in securing the | 
money. It was hoped, also, that graduates 
of the Iowa University residing in different | 
parts of the country would be glad to send in | 
contributions for this same purpose. All | 
such contributions can be sent to Rey. Elinor 
E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia. | 


The New England Associate Alliance. 
The Branch of the Alliance connected with 
All Souls’ Church (Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
minister) extends a cordial invitation to all 
the New England Branches to meet with it 
on Wednesday, February 23. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells will preside. Exercises will | 
begin at 11 A.M. There will be addresses by 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist and Rey. Charles H. 
Porter, Jr., of Hingham, Mass., and also one | 
on ‘‘The Moral Significance of Sloyd,’’ fol- | 
lowed by general discussion. Box lunch at 
1 p.M. The ladies of the Alliance will fur- 
nish tea and coffee. Afternoon session at 
2 P.M. Papers will be read by Miss Abby 
Perry of Framingham, Mass., ‘‘ Unitarianism 
To-day, and its Future Outlook’’; Miss 
Olive A. Prescott of Reading, Mass., ‘‘ Young 
People’s Religious Union’’; Mrs. E. H. 
Atherton of Roxbury, Mass., ‘‘Cheerful Let- 
ter Exchange.’’ General discussion. 


Norfolk Ccnference.—The winter meet- 
ing of Norfolk Conference will be held with 
the Unitarian church in Wollaston, Thursday, 
February 24. The main features of the meet- 
ing will be an address at 10.45 A.M. by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, on | 
‘*Church Diseases,’’ to be followed by a dis- 
cussion led by Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorches- 
ter, a paper at 2.30 P.M. on ‘‘Present Op- 
portunities for Alliance Work,’’ by Mrs. 
Ellis Peterson of Jamaica Plain, and an ad- 
dress at three o’clock by Rev. B. Fay Mills 
on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ Trains leave 
Boston for Wollaston, from Old Colony Sta- 
tion, at 9.30 and 10.30. Return at 4.16. 


Essex Conference.—The eighty - fifth | 
meeting of the conference will be held at.the 
First Church, Salem, Tuesday, February 22. 
A preliminary meeting will be held in the 
church Monday evening, the 21st, at half- 
past seven o’clock, in the interest of the 
Young People’s Union, when addresses will 
be made by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly, Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of Haver- 
hill, and other speakers. At the morning 
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session, Tuesday, at half-past ten o’clock, 
addresses will be given by Rev.‘ Paul k. 
Frothingham of New Bedford upon ‘‘ Ruskin 
as a Socialist’? and by Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen of Boston upon ‘‘Social Christianity. ’’ 
The afternoon session will be devoted to the 
interests of the Alliance work ; and there will 
be addresses by Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, 
Mrs. William B. Nichols of Boston, and 
other ladies. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 
If you get the one made for 


your lamp, more light besides. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
Y. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
The Primal Love of God. (By Rey. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on “ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 


3. 


14, 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 


Wicked for us to question ? 

IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 

V. The Real Significance of the Present 

Religious Discussion. 

VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 

17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 

19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rey. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

20. Prayer and Communion with God. 


16. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Bosion. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


TROUWS DE ebay 


SAPOLIO 


°TIS CHEAPER IN THE END. 
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Education. 


To those who have enjoyed in past years 
the entertainments given on Washington’s 
Birthday by the pupils of the Perkins Insti- 
tution at South Boston, in aid of the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind, the announcement that 
these boys and girls will again delight their 
friends by literary and musical exercises will 
be sufficient. At 11 A.M. the girls will ren- 
der ‘‘Cradle Songs from Many Lands.’’ 
Both Edith Thomas and Elizabeth Robin will 
take part, the latter a descendant from Swe- 
dish parents, and herself a type of that na- 
tionality, appearing among the representa- 
tives of that country. At 3 p.m. the boys 
will present ‘‘The Progress of America.’’ 
Tommy Stringer will be among them, and 
will give his mite to the aid of the institu- 
tion which has been his home for six years. 
Interesting gymnastic exercises will also be 
given by both the girls and the boys. Tickets 
for these entertainments may be obtained for 
50 cents at the salesroom of the institution, 
No. 39 Avon Place, or at the school in South 
Boston. 


Dere and There. 


Pittsburg has decided to introduce trolley- 
car ambulances on all the car-tracks of the 
city, for use as emergencies demand. 


The Germans have introduced what amounts 
to slave labor in their East African colonies. 
Each native village must furnish a certain 
number of inhabitants to labor for the impe- 
rial government, on plantations or elsewhere, 
without pay. The blessings of German rule 
and civilization will be their reward. 


It took five hundred pairs of hands to make 
the bridal veil of Princess Margaret of Prus- 
sia. The veil was composed of five hundred 
different pieces, each of which required ten 
days for completion. They were then joined 
by the most skilful lace-makers in a pattern 
which appeared to be all the work of one 
pair of hands. 


At a recent church fair in a small city the 
receipts aggregated over $4,000, which were 
mostly gained in unfair competition with the 
town merchants. A dealer who succumbed 
to solicitations to give five pairs of shoes 
saw them marked at less than cost, and affirms 
that he was afterward twitted over his own 
counter because he charged more than the 
bazaar saleswoman. 


A person with a considerable amount of 
spare time on his hands has collected the fol- 
lowing list of words, which may be spelled 
forward or backward,—‘‘palindromes,’’ as 
they are called in correct language: Anna, 
bab, bib, Bob, bub, civic, dad, deed, dei- 
fied, dewed, did, ecce, eve, ewe, eye, gog, 
gag, level, madam, noon, Otto, pap, peep, 
pip, pop, pup, redder, refer, repaper, reviver, 
rotator, sees, Sexes, shahs, tat, tit, toot.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Burial in Westminster Abbey is not, of 
course, a question of money; but there are, 
a writer states, certain fees charged for inter- 
ment within that ancient pile. Formerly the 
fees amounted to £150 or £160. Dean 
Stanley introduced many reforms in the scale 
of charges, with the result that the maximum 
cost is now £111 4s. 2d. The variations in 
cost arise in connection with the contribu- 
tion demanded for the fabric fund, according 
to the place of interment. Other items in 
the bill are fees to the dean, canons, choir, 
and vergers, and silk scarfs, hat-bands, and 
gloves to the clergy, choir, and -vergers, 
which were formerly provided by the under- 
taker, and charged for his account. 
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“I like the small package 


of Pearline,”’ a lady says; “it lasts two weeks 


and does two washings.”’ 
Then she admits that she 
has been using soap with 

her Pearline. Now this 
is all unnecessary. If you 
don’t put in enough Pearl- 
ine to do the work easily 
and alone, you bring 


Pearline down to the level of soap, which 
means hard work and _ rubbing. 
enough Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 
to say the least. Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 


If you use 


and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

“this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 
505 


JAMES PYLE, New York 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage, 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et et BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
#1. 50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in, Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


By ProtaP 
323 pages. Cloth, 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MozoompDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christzan Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By PRotap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $3.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St.. New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
. Our Gains and Losses. 
. The Wandering Jew. 
. The Character of Jesus. 


= Ow 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Franklin Street, * = - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*My Uncle Frank is a verita- 
Longleigh: ‘‘Why, how’s 
“Plenty of wealth, but 
Chicago News. 


Shortleigh : 
ble Klondike. ’’ 
that?’’ Shortleigh : 
cold and distant. ’’— 


‘*Ves, grandma, when I graduate, I intend 
following a literary career, —write for money, 
you know.’’ ‘‘Why, Willie, my dear, you 
haven’t done anything else since you’ve been 
at college.’’—ZEachange. 


Barrie tells of a telegraph editor of a pro- 
vincial newspaper who dressed up a despatch 
stating that the ‘‘Zulus had taken umbrage”’ 
about something, under the attractive head- 
ing, ‘‘Umbrage captured by the Zulus!’’ 


An Englishman*’was once persuaded to see 
a game of base-ball; and during the play, 
when he happened to look away for a moment, 
a foul tip caught him on the ear, and knocked 
him senseless. On coming to himself, he 
asked faintly, ‘‘What was it?’’? ‘‘A foul,— 


only a foul!’’ ‘‘Good heavens!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I thought it was a mule.’’—4dAr- 
gonaut. 


Over the ice she flies, 
Perfect and poised and fair: 
Stars in my true love’s eyes - 
Teach me to do and dare! 
Now will I fly as she flies. 
Woe for the stars that misled! 
Stars that I saw in her eyes 
Now do I see in my head! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Teacher: ‘‘Johnny, what is a kangaroo?’’ 
Johnny: ‘‘A kangaroo is a curved stick of 
wood used by the Australians as a weapon. 
When projected violently into the air, it 
returns in the direction from which it was | 
thrown, and sometimes strikes an object in 


the rear of the person who casts it.’’ 
Teacher: ‘‘That is your recollection, is it? 
Then what is kangaroo leather?’’?’ Johnny 


(stumped for a moment) : ‘‘Kangaroo leather 
is—is something that’s made from the bark, ’’ 


Tennyson’s Anecdotes, 


The late Lord Tennyson was a lover of don- 
mots, of which he had an inexhaustible rep- 
ertory. But, among all the stories that he 
loved to tell, the following are said to have 
been his favorites; and he often said, laugh- 
ingly, according to French exchanges, that 
he would give all his poems to have made 
these replies. The prince regent, while at | 
Portsmouth, saw Jack ‘Towers crossing the 
street to salute him, and received him with | 
these. words: ‘‘Hello, Towers! I hear on all | 
sides that you are the most admired black- 
guard in Portsmouth.’’ Towers, a little sur- | 
prised at this greeting, said, with a low 
bow, ‘‘I hope that your Royal Highness has | 
not come to Portsmouth to take my title from 
me.’’? The families of More and Manners | 
had just received from the king some flatter- | 
ing and honorable distinction which they had 
long desired. Lady Manners, having made, 
in the presence of Lady Margaret More, this 
satirical remark, ‘‘Honores mutant mores, ’’ 


‘*Translate that into English, madame, ’’ 
said Lady Margaret, ‘‘and it will be more 
appropriate,—‘ Honors change manners.’ ’? | 


Napoleon, having said, inthe presence of an 
Italian lady, ‘‘Tutti Italiani sono perfidi’’ 
(‘‘All Italians are false’’), received this an- 


swer, ‘‘Non tutti, ma buona parte.’’—Cyitic. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 


are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


1 


PARTIES, Absolutely first-class. 
for Itineraries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CR 
Avenvr, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


15th season. 
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Wie CENTRAL and SOUTHERN EU- 
PE—TWO SELECT EUROPEAN NORTH 
Address 
OSLEY, 502 BEDFORD 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1807++1+ ese secccccsceeses $26,939,135.99 
PPABILITIES LO Si cabahees tn eee 24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica 
tion to the Company’ s Office. 
BEN ie STEVENS, President. 

A LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULEL, ogrelary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED FRUITS. 


THE FINEST FRUITS GROWN. 


PADLOCK. 


FRUITS AT LOW PRICES. 


SAN JOSE. 


Cans. Doz. | Cans. Doz. 
Lemon Cling Peaches $0.28 $3.30 | Apricots $0.18 $2.00 
White Heath Peaches .28 3.30 | Lemon Cling Peaches -20 2.35 
Yellow Crawford Peaches . .28 3.30 Damson Plums . 
Sliced Peaches . -30 3-50 | Egg Plums 
White Ox Heart Gheres -33 3-75 | Green Gage Plums = et 
Bartlett Pears .28 3-30 Golden Drops 
Apricots .25 2.90 | 
303-50] STANDARD FRUITS. 
oo eon KEY BRAND. 
+25 2.75 | Apricots ; : 17 2.00 
‘252.73 | Lemon Cling Peaches 20. 2.25 
252.75) | White Cherries . 25 2.80 
25 2-75 | Bartlett Pears 17 —-2.00 
25. 2.90 ' Sliced Peaches, 1 lb. . 007) Tag 
| KEY BRAND, GALLON CANS. 
AND. _Lemon Cling Peaches .60 7.00 
| White Cherries . -75 8.50 
+30 3-50 | Bartlett Pears .60 7.00 
Lemon Cling Peaches 25 2.75 | Apricots +55 6.15 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 


Tremont Building, Corner Tremont and Beacon eee 


Copley Square, 
Central Wharf (Wholesale), . 
ps s Corner, 


: BOSTON. 


Be 


<= (uurce 


ARPETS 


"AT MANU: 
FACTURERS’ ag 
PRICES.’ 658° VASNINGTON st. 


Joun H. Pray, Sons &° Co.,- 
ss" “CARPETS AnD UPHOLSTERY; 


STs 


BOSTON. 


